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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——@———. 

With the “ Spxctator” of Saturday, November 2nd, will be issued, 
gratis, @ SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—— 
CCORDING to the latest telegrams, the Sultan and the 
Ambassadors came to terms on Thursday. An Imperial 
Decree has been issued conceding the original demands of the 
Powers, but omitting the clause that the High Commissioner, 
who is to watch over the reforms and report to the Ambassadors, 
must be a Christian. This is described by one set of reporters 
asa “climb down” on the part of the Sultan, and by another 
set as a “ climb down” on the part of Lord Salisbury. It is, 
no doubt, both, the Sultan being influenced by his growing 
fear of a movement among the Mussulmans, a fear for which 
there appears to be good grounds, and Lord Salisbury by his 
reluctance to break up the concert of the three Powers, and 
eoerce Turkey single-handed, in an hour when concessions 
are being made. We do not believe that the reforms will 
benefit the Armenians in the least; but then no reforms will, 
unless the Pashas are superseded. What Commission can do 
more than the Ambassadors? and they neither prevented nor 
can adequately punish the savage repression of last week in 
Constantinople. We can understand, however, that Lord 
Salisbury felt the responsibility of breaking-up the armed 
peace as almost more than he could bear. It is easy to con- 
demn his hesitation, not so easy to issue orders which may 
cost half a million lives, at a moment when the enemy begs 
for moderation. 





It is quite clear that observers in Constantinople expect a 
Mussulman movement for the deposition of the Sultan. The 
Mussulman populace everywhere is furiously irritated, it is 
believed that the garrison shares the excitement, and respect- 
able Mussulmans are giving way to one of those impulses of 
free speech which in Asia mean that armed revolt is very 
nearathand. The idea seems to be that the Sultan’s timidity, 
with its consequences, espionage and cruelty, has worn out 
Mussulman patience, and that he may be seized or assas- 
sinated by persons who will proclaim a younger brother. 
Some of the reporters even talk about a change of dynasty, 
but since Ibrahim of Egypt died there has been no great 
Turk who has fixed the eyes of the Mussulman world. We 
think, on the evidence, that the deposition or death of 
the Sultan is more than probable, but that the deposition 
of the House is scarcely within the range of calculation. 





news before the month ends. On the other hand, Abdul 
Hamid is one of the keenest of mankind, and may have a 
strong servant in reserve. Suppose, in his despair, he declares 
war on Great Britain? We should not have many friends. 


It seems nearly certain that we shall have another little 
war with Ashantee. Sir Francis Scott, Inspector-General of 
the Gold Coast Forces, states that no peace is possible in 
that region until Coomassie is compelled to submit. The 
young King, apparently at the instigation of his mother, has 
continued the human sacrifices he is bound by Treaty to 
prevent, and is threatening chiefs under British protection, 
who are all now waiting to see if the Government will crush 
Ashantee or not. An ultimatum has therefore been 
despatched to Coomassie, requiring the King to accept 
British protection, and govern by the advice of a British 
Resident. If the King refuses, as Sir Francis Scott 
evidently thinks he will, it will be necessary to send 
half a West India regiment, five Lundred Houssas, and 
one hundred white soldiers from Lagos, and remove the 
King in favour of a relative who will understand that he is 
to take his orders from Lagos. There seems no objection to 
the expedition, which has not been predetermined, but forced 
on us by constant interference ; but we hope Mr. Chamberlain 
will not be too confident. A defeat on that coast would mean 
a massacre, and we distrust a column without a proper pro- 
portion of white men. There should be at least three hundred 
Marines and a number of Artillerymen with “ mountain” 
guns,—guns that mules, or even coolies, can carry. Other- 
wise, we may have in the end to send five thousand men. 


The news from Madagascar still is, and will probably re- 
main for some days, very obscure. It is known that General 
Duchesne entered Antananarivo—henceforward, we suppose, 
to be called Tananarive—on September 30th, after a skirmish 
in which seven Frenchmen fell; that the Queen signed a 
treaty with him; that he arrested the Premier and the chiefs 
of the patriotic party, with a view to their deportation to 
Tunis; and that he is reducing the capital to order. It is 
not known, however, whether the Provinces submit; whether 
the Hova troops, who seem to be fighting near Tamatave, 
will give up their arms; or whether the treaty is the 
one sent out from France with the expedition. In’ Paris 
it is believed that the régime adopted will be “a strict 
Protectorate,” which means that the Resident, who 
may possibly be M. Cambon, will be an absolute Sovereign 
without responsibility; but no details as to the terms 
accepted by the Queen have yet reached France. It is 
said that the French are not enthusiastic over the result; 
that a struggle is going on among Ministers as to the way to 
build up a Colonial army; and that the debate on Colonial 
policy in the Chamber will be of the hottest order. Note 
that the regiments of sick soldiers now afloat are all to go to 
Algeria and not to France, probably because in Algeria they 
cannot talk too much or exhibit their debilitated frames. 


The Times of Thursday gives a detailed and apparently 
inspired account of the dispute between this country and 
Venezuela. That dispute has been carried on for a hundred 
years, and without result. It is difficult to put the matter 
shortly without recourse to a map, but the following facts 
are worth noting. When we conquered Guiana from the 
Dutch, we naturally claimed all that they had ever claimed, 
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and so took over a quarrel with the Spanish, who asserted 
that a portion of territory claimed by the Dutch really 
belonged to them. From this claim we have never receded, 
and apparently it is a perfectly valid one; but we have 
always expressed ourselves willing to arrive at a compromise. 
The successors of the Spaniards—the Republic of Venezuela 
—have, however, most foolishly refused these overtures, with 
the result that the possibility of concession on our part 
yearly decreases. As the country develops, people enter and 
occupy the territory in dispute. But naturally, we cannot, 
with fairness to the colonists, yield occupied territory with 
the same easiness that we could give up unoccupied. 
From this it will be seen that Venezuela is trying to 
oust us out of territory which we have claimed for 
over one hundred years,—long, that is, before the Monroe 
doctrine was born or thought of. In truth, that doctrine 
does not apply in the slightest degree, and it would 
be by no means prudent or wise or friendly were the 
United States to interfere. But that, we take it, they 
are not really doing, though Jingo pressure has induced the 
State Department to write a long despatch, for the delivery 
of which it had in reality no locus standi, The Monroe doc- 
trine was meant to prevent America being sucked into the 
European whirlpool, not to support the Southern Republics 
in poaching on their neighbours’ soil. 


The question of candidates for the Presidency is already 
beginning to agitate the American politician. If any man 
who would accept a nomination must be considered a candi- 
date for nomination—as he certainly must be—then on the 
Republican side Mr. Harrison must be reckoned as a candi- 
date. Mr. McKinley is another possible selection, as also is 
Mr. Reed, late Speaker of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Harrison, however, is far more likely to be chosen than either 
of these two. On the Democratic side it is believed that Mr. 
Cleveland will in the end be chosen. We hope he will, for we 
should greatly like to see the third-term superstition over- 
thrown. It is essentially anti-Democratic to limit the choice 
of the people. Let them choose the man they think the best, 
in spite of rules and conventions. The choice of a whole 
people should be held to be a sort of consecration sweeping 
away all artificial barriers. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Monday contained a statement 
by Dr. Michaux, the only European present when Mr. Stokes 
was sentenced to death, which is almost final as to the guilt 
of Captain Lothaire. That officer executed a native chief 
named Kibonge in the vast jungle north-east of Stanley 
Falls, and then arrested Stokes, who had nearly a thousand 
men with him carrying goods. The men, whose significant 
name for Lothaire is the “man of ivory,” for the most part 
fled; and Lothaire, sitting alone without officers or non- 
commissioned officers, tried Stokes on a charge of furnishing 
guns to Kibonge. Dr. Michaux acted as interpreter; but 
there was no evidence except that of a few Arabs, who 
said they had purchased arms from Stokes, but who had 
probably stolen them. Lothaire sentenced Stokes to death, 
though he had no power to sentence a European; and 
though Dr. Michaux begged hard for a reprieve, he exe- 
cuted him at once while Dr. Michaux was asleep. He had 
no code with him, and probably was unaware and careless 
whether he was exceeding his powers or not. Stokes’s goods 
were carried by the porters, under Lothaire’s orders, for three 
days, after which Dr. Michaux, who started sick for the coast 
with insufficient escort, knows nothing of their fate. That 
looks like a judicial murder for the sake of gain, but, of 
course, is subject to the explanation which, if Captain 
Lothaire ever reaches a civilised station, he will be com- 
pelled to offer. There are, we fear, more officers like him in 
the Congo service than the world knows, the difference being 
that most of them would feel a little the necessity for pro- 
tecting white men. 


It is stated on authority that King Leopold of Belgium 
denies that he has offered the Congo State to France, 
or ever thought of doing so. He intends to go on with 
his experiment. Possibly; but he did publicly offer the 
State to Belgium, and events may very soon force his hand. 
His officers are creating insurrections by their demands for a 
monopoly of ivory and india-raubber, and one defeat would 
endanger the whole system. The State should be placed in 
stronger hands. 





The great Religious Orders in France have agreed to sub. 
mit to the new Succession-duties, or rather the new composi. 
tion in lieu of Succession-duties, recently imposed on them by 
tke Chambers. The clericals and Legitimists are excessively 
angry; but the submission was recommended by the Pope, 
and it is difficult to see how it could be avoided. The popular 
jealousy of accumulations made by undying Corporations hag 
always been strong; and when these Corporations are un. 
popular, resistance to State taxation is almost futile. It may 
be doubted, too, if all the Orders would like to make public in 
Court the precise condition of their finances, which would be 
unavoidable if they attemptad legal resistance to a new 
Succession-daty. 


A saddening story was told at the meeting of the Anti. 
Slavery Society on Monday. It is perfectly clear that our 
officers in Zanzibar, like our officers formerly in the West 
Indies, have shrank from dealing firmly with the Slavery 
question. They fear not insurrection, but an economic crash, 
There are, therefore, one hundred and forty thousand slaves. 
in Zanzibar and Pemba under the British flag, of whom only 
fifty thousand are protected even against cruelty by an 
imaginary right of appeal to the Consul-General ; the remain- 
ing ninety thousand being left absolutely to the discretion of 
Arab masters. Mr. Mackenzie, who has personally examined: 
the facts in Pemba, reports that they have no security even 
against death; that he found slaves in the prisons, against. 
whom there was no charge but flight; and that only 
5 per cent. of the slaves were born so, the rest being free 
men and women stolen by the raiders. We think we may 
trust the House of Commons to do justice in this matter, 
and Lord Salisbury will do well to anticipate the vote. Let. 
him order, as the Court of Directors did, that no official, 
Court, or gaoler, in Zanzibar, shall recognise the status of 
slavery, and the iniquity will end at once. He may rely on it 
that for every lash given or fugitive murdered, we shall have 
in the end to pay, as the Americans did. Our justification 
for conquering in Africa, which is otherwise pure dacoity, is 
that we set up a vivifying Government. A slave-holding 
Government is not that, but the reverse of that. 


We should like exceedingly to know what Prince Lobanoff 
really intended by his speeches to M. de Blowitz, reported in 
the Times of Saturday. They have given such profound 
umbrage, either to St. Petersburg or Paris, that the Agence 
Russe has been instructed to declare the report of the inter- 
view a pure invention,—which is not true. The editor of the 
Temps has been shown the evidence, and reports that M. de 
Blowitz is telling the exact truth. We do not doubt it for a 
moment; but all the same, Prince Lobanoff must have been: 
under some very strange impulse. We pointed out last: 
week the unusualness of his remarks about the succession, 
and it appears that he also discussed the authority of 
the Czar. His Majesty, he said, does not express his own 
will, but the will of Russia, which has imposed itself on a 
certain select few, who then convince the Emperor, who 
again spreads it abroad among the people. That is not in 
the very least the true idea of the Czardom, and Nicholas I. 
would have dismissed any Minister for saying so in public. 
It is, we suspect, this opinion which has called out the angry 
“ démenti,” for the Prince’s other contention that the provinces 
of France are devoted to peaceful industry, though Paris has 
“ other ideas,” could irritate no one, and is indeed in harmony 
with the peaceful professions of Russia and its wish for a 
new loan. 


On Monday Sir Charles Dilke delivered a speech on Egypt 
at the Markham Mutual Improvement Society in Chelsea. 
Referring to the subject of arbitration, he expressed very 
grave doubts as to its applicability to our disputes with 
foreign Powers. Our unpopularity among the nations of the 
world would dispose against us those to whom questions 
might be referred. We could not in any case arbitrate 
about Egypt as France had never made any suggestion of the 
kind, or indeed for many years addressed us on the subject 
at all. There was no official dispute between the two countries 
as regards Egypt. Inorder to bring the occupation to an end, 
he would much prefer action of the kind attempted by Lord 
Salisbury when he negotiated the Drammond-Wolff Con- 
vention. “He had always,” said Sir Charles Dilke, “taken a 
strong view of the necessity of holding India, and of having 
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On the other hand, he had | which they now live. “In Ireland,” he said, “I did not talk 


good government in Egypt.” ; ° 
always been opposed to armed occupation. . The necessity of 
putting down violence was @ very different thing from an 
armed occupation. This strikes us as a singularly confused 
and misleading statement of the situation. The occupation 
owas the direct, ,and inevitable outcome of the sup- 
pression of disorder, 
continuance is again the direct result of our intervention. 
Moreover, the pledges we gave were pledges to Europe, not to 
France, and Europe permits us to remain. 


approved by Sir Charles Dilke, while its | nothing so far as the rea 
that much while I was with the Irish people themselves.” It 


would, of course, be absurd to exaggerate the importance of 
such evidence, but we suspect that it very fairly depicts the 
present state of opinion in Ireland. No doubt a very little 


with the scum of the cities, but with the people who are 
owners of the soil, and tillers. I found that they do not want 
separation. They do desire union with England.” ‘‘The 
Irish movement in this country,” he went on, “in my judg- 
ment, is but a part of American politics, and amounts to 


1 Ireland is concerned. I learned 


The death of Dr. Durnford, Bishop of Chichester, once | might rekindle the embers; but embers, though capable of 
more compels Lord Salisbury to undertake the harassing | reawaking, are better than fierce flame. 


duty of filling an English See. How he must wish that he 


The news of the death of Mrs. Alexander, wife of the 


id order a competitive examination! The place, however, 
pgyrvs . z Bishop of Derry, which took place last Saturday at the Palace, 


is not so difficult to fill as Winchester, or even Norwich, 
‘The diocese includes only one county, the episcopal residence 
4s not a ruinous one, and Dr. Durnford was a working Bishop 
‘of moderate opinions, who knew and influenced every con- 
siderable clergyman and every ecclesiastically minded layman 
within his jurisdiction. Physically so strong that at ninety- 
three he could travel in Switzerland, deliver a good charge, 
and write heaps of able letters, he kept the business of his 
diocese thoroughly done, while both his example and his counsel 
always tended to enforce, if not to elevate, the spiritual 
standard of life. He was an excellent Bishop for a quarter 
of a century, during the whole of which time he read his 


Derry, has been received with deep regret throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon world, for wherever the English language is 
spoken, her beautiful and touching hymns are known. The 
gift of writing lyrical verse which shall be simple and 
eloquent, and touch the religious emotions truly, is one of 
the rarest. We have had plenty of great poets who have 


been deeply religious men—Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 


and Tennyson, in our own day—but we have hardly any 


bymns which are adequate as poems. It would be too much 
to say that Mrs. Alexander’s hymns were always successful ; 
but in “There is a green hill far away,” she touched the 
hearts of thousands of men and women, as well as of children, 


world the greatly needed lesson that there is no necessary 
for whom the hymn was primarily intended. The charm lies 


incompatibility between deep spiritual convictions and acute 
common-sense. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, on Wed- 
nesday made a short speech to his constituents at Leeds, 
chiefly on Ireland. He thought there was “a real and 
important change in the spirit of people there,” which had 
extended even to the political leaders. He believed they 
sould now co-operate in some degree in measures intended 
for the benefit of their people. He did not indeed hope to “ kill 
Home-rule with kindness,” but he did hope there would be no 
obstruction, which could only lead to the abandonment of the 
remedial proposals obstructed. The tone of this address, upon 
which we have commented at length elsewhere, was in fact most 
sympathetic, and this is perceived and appreciated, not only in 
Ireland, but, a little to our surprise, by English Radicals also. 
The latter have hitherto been bemused by a fancy that 
Unionists rely only on coercion,—which is a foolish illusion. 
Unionists do not talk sentimental nonsense about a “ Union 
of Hearts”—as if you could marry Britannia and Hibernia— 

but they believe that kindly justice shown by the strong to 
the weak will in the end produce a peaceful working alliance. 
That is as much as you can get in a world where every nation 
as well as every individual is separated from every other by 


an impenetrable veil. 


The announcement that Mr. Lecky has consented to stand 
for the University of Dublin if formally asked, will, we pre- 
sume, be followed by his election. The result is one for 
general congratulation. Mr. Lecky is an ideal University 
Member,—the sort of Member who justifies the University 
franchise, but who, unhappily, is seldom chosen by the 
learned Corporations. We do not, of course, suppose that 
Mr. Lecky will achieve any large measure of Parliamentary 
success or make a political career. Though a good speaker, 
he is not likely to have political ambitions of the ordinary 
kind. It is, however, @ distinct advantage for the House 
of Commons to contain at least one great man of letters. 
Without him it can hardly be a true microcosm of the nation. 
The Irishmen on both sides, who have been accustomed to 
give such very highly-coloured versions of Irish history 
unchecked, will have to be careful in future. Mr. Lecky’s 
knowledge and admitted impartiality should have a whole- 
some effect in restraining these flights of imagination and 


rhetoric. 


Nothing is more satisfactory than the evidence which 
comes from all quarters that Ireland is settling down, and 
that for the time, at any rate, the will-o’-the-wisp of Home- 
rule is very little and very languidly followed. A Chicago 
notable, Mr. H. Duggan, late of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, who has just returned from Ireland, has declared to an 
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in the simplicity and directness of the appeal. 


The full accounts of the adventures and sufferings of 
Lieutenant Peary and his party in the Arctic regions have 
come to hand during the week. Ill-luck attended the 
expedition throughout its course, and but for the splendid 
devotion shown by Lieutenant Peary and his companions, 
it must have ended in utter failure. As it was, their 
absolute refusal to be beaten enabled them to gain a great 
deal of scientific information, and greatly to extend our 
knowledge of Northern Greenland. Its insularity has been 
finally established, and a northern archipelago stretching 
towards the Pole has been discovered. The cause of the disaster 
was the loss of a cache of over a ton of provisions and neces- 
saries, which was made in 1894. When, last March, Lieutenant 
Peary went to dig up his stores, he found them buried undera 
deep fall of snow, and all chance of rediscovering them entirely 
gone. Most men confronted with such a calamity would 
have given up all idea of journeying twelve hundred miles 
northward, but Lieutenant Peary determined to keep to his 
plan; and accordingly he started on April Ist, with 
improvised stores of reindeer-flesh for himself and his 
companions, and of walrus - flesh for the sledge - dogs. 
This absolute refusal to give ir, in spite of the pro- 
digions odds against him, was really heroic. It re- 
mains to be said that on two occasions the party were 
only saved from starvation by timely accidents, and that 
their last bit of food was finished twenty-one miles from 
Anniversary Lodge, their depot. They took forty hours to 
cover that distance; and when they finished their journey, 
they were so much exhausted that for ten days they were 


utterly prostrate. 





The exhibition of horseless carriages, organised by Sir 
David Salomons, which took place on Taesday at Tunbridge 
Wells, can hardly be called a success. There were no elec- 
trically propelled vehicles, and only two moved by petroleum. 
But though this was a source of disappointment, the exhibi- 
tion was of use in giving visible proof to Englishmen that 
the problem of light locomotives for roads has been solved, 
and that the driving-tour, without horses to worry and go 
Jame, is within our reach. The most interesting exhibit proved 
this fally. It was a victoria, in which Mr. Evelyn Ellis, the 
owner, has already done a considerable mileage on English 
roads. It weighs little more than au ordinary carriage, will 
go for two hundred miles without “baiting,” bas a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour on the level, and between three and four 
uphill. The drawback appears to be that the machinery 
racks the carriage a good deal while in action. This vibra- 
tion must of course be a serious annoyance; but surely it 
cannot be beyond the resources of civilisation to overcome it. 








interviewer of the Chicago Times-Herald that in his jud gment 
the Irish people are well satisfied with the Government under 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 


THE COMPROMISE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE Sultan, it is said, and we can readily believe, is 
much more disturbed by his great unpopularity 
among Mussulmans than by all the pressure which the 
Ambassadors of three Powers are just now applying to 
him. He can cheat the Powers, or divide the Powers by 
great concessions to Russia; but Mahommedan disaf- 
fection threatens his throne, and perhaps his life. With 
an intellect of wonderful keenness, though imperfectly 
supplied with information; with nerves perpetually 
quivering with vague apprehensions; and with a tenacity 
which has sometimes the effect of sullen obstinacy, and 
sometimes of genuine will-power, Abdul Hamid has in 
some ways been a successful Sultan. He has rebuilt 
the throne, which was, when he ascended it, crumbling 
under repeated shocks; and is at this moment as 
absolute as the strongest of his predecessors, who, 
with all their faults, have been marked among Euro- 
pean dynasties for the number of strong rulers they 
have produced. The dread inspired in all Pashas by that 
trembling little figure is as deep as the dread inspired 
by Abdurrahman Khan, the boldest of soldiers and 
most severe of all civil administrators in Asia. The 
Sultan, however, has on other sides been most unsuc- 
cessful. He has ruined his fleet, which is essential to his 
sea-divided Empire; he has enfeebled discipline in his 
army by permitting irregularity of payment, and by 
raising hosts of irregulars—Kurds, Circassians, Albanians, 
and Arabs—none of whom have the Osmanli genius for 
military obedience; he has profoundly irritated and 
alarmed all Christians, and he has not conciliated even 
the Ottoman section of his Mussulman millions. He 
probably hates all Christians, partly because he has the 
Kalifate on his brain, partly because they furnish the lever 
for the detested pressure of Europe, and partly because he 
is aware that the fanatics in their malignity say that he 
himself looks just like an Armenian. On the other hand, 
though he is a strict Mussulman, fulfils all the obligations 
of his faith, and trusts only his co-religionists with high 
office, the Mussulmans do not love him. He is too far re- 
moved from their ideal Lord, the “‘ Amurath ” of tradition, 
the conquering, man-slaying, cruel, but efficient and visible 
ruler of their world. They do not mind his oppressions ; 
he may kill a dozen Giaours an hour for all they 
care; but they hate his system of government by es- 
pionage, his endless precautions for his own safety, his 
seclusion, and his perpetual change of agents,—a practice 
wholly opposed to the Ottoman tradition. They are 
hungering, too, with their grand history, for a little suc- 
cess, for some policy which shall at least preserve them 
from endless bullying by Ambassadors; and we suspect, 
though we do not quite know, from endless hints from 
“protected ” Christians as to their approaching downfall. 
That would be a disagreeable temper for any Government 
to meet, but in Constantinople it is a dangerous one. 
The cad of the Turks is of a special kind. They will 
die in heaps for the House of Othman which gave them 
their dominion, and which has in their tradition an indis- 
soluble connection with Islam, but they do not quite forget 
that the Kalifate is not hereditary, and they vividly 
remember that within the House of Othman they have 
some right of choice. Soldiery and mob together have 
repeatedly altered the succession, and the old Sultans so 
feared this right that they used to kill out all Princes not 
in the direct line. It would be nothing unusual if the 
soldiers were to demand a stronger Sultan, or to approve 
a — revolt which gave them another descendant of 
Othman as their Lord. Beyond this possibility they do 
not look, all the talk about new dynasties and Parlia- 
mentary institutions or “limitations upon absolutism” 
being café talk among men who repeat, like parrots, 
the ideas of the West, and who would be crushed as 
Midhat was, the only strong man they ever produced, 
by a wave of the Sultan’s finger. This, however, is 
sufficient to give the Sultan agonies of apprehension, 
and it is between two fears—fear of a Mussulman rising 
and fear of seeing British ironclads in the Bosphorus— 
that he has been hesitating, begging for time, and trying 
in an adroit yet rather feeble way to set the Powers by 
the ears. He will probably fail, for there are only two 








Powers at Constantinople,—Russia and Great Britain ; 
and sooner than retire absolutely defeated the British 
would have run the risk of seeing Armenia occupied by 
a Russian force. That is the only risk to be run in 
forcing the Dardanelles, and it is less than the risk of 
shocking opinion, as it would have been shocked if Lord 
Salisbury, by a visible retreat, had delivered up the 
Christians of the East to their oppressors. They would 
have been compelled to try insurrection; and though the 
Armenians are almost powerless for want of cartridges, and 
the Greeks not much better off, a real rising in Macedonia 
could not end without either a great war, or a partition of 
Turkey, which might not be confined to Europe. 

It is the belief of some diplomatists of ability that the 
Mussulman rising in the near future is quite certain, 
though it may take the external form of a palace émeute; 
and if that occurs, anything may happen, for the chance of 
the Ottomans securing a competent Sultan is terribly re- 
mote. No doubt an efficient ruler has once or twice 
emerged from the harem, the race having the instinct of 
government in its blood; but that was in days when 
governing was a very different matter, when impudent 
Ambassadors were liable to arrest and confinement, and 
when the House dared delegate its absolutism to com- 
petent Viziers. A great Sultan is hardly to be looked for, 
and a little one would either irritate the Mussulmans by 
submission, or bring down Europe in wrath by continuing 
the persecution of the Christians. It is useless speculating 
on a contingency so vast, but if the rising does not occur, 
the Sultan will doubtless cease from persecuting, and there 
will be a momentary compromise between the warring 
influences. We entirely agree with those who argue that 
the compromise, which he has at last accepted, will be 
worthless, and that the Christians will not be protected. It 
is simply impossible to protect them unless they are terri- 
torially cut off from the Sultan’s dominion. The evil is 
not that the Pashas will insist on cutting Armenian or 
Greek throats, but that the Mussulman mob will cut 
them, and that the police and soldiers will not coerce the 
Mussulman mob. Look at the last outbreak in Trebizond, 
right under foreigners’ eyes, or the scene at Akhissar, 
in Anatolia, described in the Daily News of Tuesday, 
where the Mahommedan roughs of the market - place 
murdered forty-six Christians and wounded many 
more, no one resisting them except the Caimaican 
of a neighbouring station, who, “at the risk of 
his own life,” induced the Mussulmans to abstain from 
completing their bloody work. That is the kind of 
scene which will go on over the whole Empire, until the 
Sultan is changed, or the threat of partition has been 
carried into effect. The Imperial Hatt will be of no more 
use than any other piece of paper, and the only order which 
would be effective, one threatening death to the chief official 
if any Christian life were taken within his jurisdiction, will 
not be issued ; indeed, from the point of view of justice, 
ought not to be. We cannot, however, blame Lord Salis- 
bury as energetically as some of our contemporaries are in- 
clined todo. Itis excessively difficult to declare war single- 
handed—for that is the demand—when your enemy accepts 
your original terms; when your allies who have kept step 
with you, declare themselves contented; and when, if you 
act, it is nearly a certainty that all Europe will be in 
flames. We ourselves think, as we have persistently re- 
peated, that the case is so extreme that we should be 
disposed to justify the risk; but we can understand that 
the British Premier, with the safety of an Empire to 
provide for, with a doubt in his heart as to the approval 
of his special party, and with his mind reluctant to 
face the terrible problems which a partition of Turkey 
would involve, may be reluctant to declare that hope 
is over. Probably he does hope that massacre, at all 
events, will stop. The Sultan in yielding implicitly 
pledges himself that it shall stop; and it is very 
difficult, either to assert boldly that the pledge is a fraud, 
or to devise a scheme which, without upsetting the Sultan 
altogether, shall be efficacious. The demand given up, 
if it has been given up, is the appointment of a Christian 
High Commissioner with power to communicate with the 
Embassies ; but would the High Commissioner have been 
more than a post-office? What could he have actually 
done that the Ambassadors cannot do; or how could 
he have made any demand, not sanctioned by the policy 
of the three.Christian Governments? It is natural to give 
up such a clause rather than run the risk of a great 
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war. As we have said, we should have supported the 
running of the risk, and we think the majority of 
Englishmen would also, but then neither we nor the 
majority have the awful responsibility of giving the 
orders, or the knowledge of foreign designs which Lord 
Salisbury probably possesses. The situation does not con- 
tent us; we should even have been relieved if Pharaoh had 
hardened his heart ; but to shell Constantinople with the 
Sultan climbing down is a step upon which we had rather 
that the statesmen than the public gave the final decision. 
The one thing now left to be done, as the Sultan has 
“ yielded,” is to warn him emphatically that the slaughter of 
Christians must be stopped by his soldiers, or that his 
Empire will be thrown into the crucible of another Con- 
ference of Berlin, this time for the partition of the Otto- 
man dominions, and to carry out that warning inflexibly, 
and at once. 





MR. GERALD BALFOUR ON IRELAND. 


HE new Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
T struck the right note on Wednesday in his short 
speech on Ireland to his constituents at Leeds. There are 
no mistakes which we commit in regard to Ireland more 
disastrous than hoping for too much and expecting too 
little. We shall not, whatever we do, make Ireland as 
Northumberland or even as Argyleshire. The Celt and 
the Catholic differ too radically from the Saxon and the 
Protestant to entertain the same ideals, and it is bya 
similarity in ideals that nations are bound together. The 
Irishman is never satisfied with comfort, and the English- 
man thinks he oughi to be, and between those two con- 
ceptions of life there can be no cordial reconciliation. 
There will remain, when all concrete grievances have been 
swept away, a distaste on each side for a different type of 
character, and an impatience of the opposition natural to 
dissonant types, which are both alike incurable. It is 
probable even that, as Mr. Gerald Balfour foresees, the 
desire for Home-rule in Ireland will not fade utterly 
away, for it is deeply rooted alike in the poetic imagina- 
tion of the people, in their pessimist fear of the future, 
and in the capacity for self-deception which is their solace 
and the nutriment of their power of long-continued 
endurance. There is gold in Ireland, and the facts that 
it is not found, and by no law of geological probability is 
likely to be found, have nothing to do with the matter, so 
the Irishman continues to dig. All that can be hoped for 
is acquiescence in the situation, sometimes good-humoured, 
as it is even now with the prosperous, sometimes sullen,as we 
see it to-day in all who, for any reason, economic or other, are 
not content. That acquiescence, however, is not a little 
thing, but a great thing. It is all that the ruled, in most 
countries, give their rulers; it is all that commercial men 
expect from customers; it is all that the majority of man- 
kind have to give when asked to accede to the wishes of 
their acquaintance. That much, we believe with Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, it is possible to secure; and that much 
is a very great deal. The Government, as he intimates, 
will not be able to “kill Home-rule with kindness; ” 
but it may kill much of the savage bitterness which 
has prevailed, and so produce gradually that capability 
of working together, which is the essence of a sound 
and progressive social order. Suppose employer and 
workmen do not “love” one another, still, if the 
employer is liberal and kind, and the employed honest 
and industrious, the work gets itself well done, and that, 
if not the ideal result, is the result of the first necessity. 
If Ireland were only in the Kingdom what Brittany is in 
France, the object of statesmen, though not of course 
either of idealists or of philanthropists, would be 
attained. We do not believe for one moment in Mr. 
Redmonds bluster, that every favour granted shall be used 
against the granter. That will happen very often no 
doubt ; but human nature being what it is, it will happen 
in spite of, and not in consequence of, the will of the 
recipient. Irishman-like, he omits to notice half his data, 
and forgets altogether that no man can confer a benefit, 
especially a benefit involving self-sacrifice, without acquir- 
ing @ new sympathy for the benefited,—the secret of the 
often perplexing love felt by the disinterested for the 
selfish, 

Mr. Gerald Balfour has the means, if Government will 
permit—or say rather the Government have the means, if 


Parliament will permit-of developing acquiescence in 








Ireland by sweeping away three classes of grievances 
which are at once real and sentimental. The old ban on 
the popular creed should be totally and finally withdrawn. 
It has disappeared in theory for some time, but it 
survives in practice in the rules for State-education, in 
certain departments of patronage, and in a very marked 
way in the management of the jury system. We would 
give up packing juries altogether, and, if justice failed in 
consequence, resort to the Judicial Commissions, which, in 
countries torn with intestine dissension, are so much more 
worthy of reliance. We would let the Catholics have their 
religious instruction in their own way, confident that in dif- 
fusing intelligence we were applying the best cure to bigotry 
of the anti-social kind. The notion that the Jesuits or the 
Christian Brothers, or any other confraternity, can educate 
without enlightening, is founded on a fallacy disproved by 
the whole history of the century. What the State has to 
see is that the education is given, not to make converts, 
or prevent converts being made. As for the exclusion of 
any qualified man from any post whatever, simply because 
he is a Catholic, it is an oppression not in the least justi- 
fied because if Catholics had the power they would exclude 
Protestants. That is the first display of kindliness 
required of the Saxon majority, and the second is like 
unto it, a withdrawal of the idea that the State should 
only remove obstacles to progress, and not of itself give 
direct encouragement to enterprise. That is the Saxon 
idea—is, we believe, the accurate idea—but it is an 
idea born of a temperament rather than of a thought. 
It never will be the Celt’s idea, and he will never think 
himself well-governed till the State pats him and pinches 
him continually as it does in France. The Saxon sees 
ten per cent. ahead, and rushes to build a light railway; 
the Celt will be happy with four per cent., if only the State 
will guarantee two, and so give him the sense of support and 
sympathy from the strong, without which he is all abroad. 
The Saxon sees fish in the sea, and launches his boat and 
catches it; but the Celt wants somebody outside him- 
self to guarantee him against losing his labour because 
the tish has swum away. “That is very weak,” says the 
Saxon, and we agree; but all the same, the French, who 
are not weak, would never have built a mile of railway, or 
caught one cod off Newfoundland, had they not felt 
below them the foothold secured by the State guarantees 
and bounties. Grant a defect of temperament in that 
hesitation, it is in allowing for that defect that true kind- 
liness is displayed. 

The third department in which kindliness can be 
manifested is more concrete. The very root of all Irish 
politics is the fact that while the bulk of the population 
tills the soil, it dislikes the tenure on which it tills it. 
The Saxon is never content unless he has good wages; 
the Celt is never content unless he has security. The reason 
is not a difference in greed—there is not a pin to choose 
between them in that respect—but a difference of tempera- 
ment leading to a different way of regarding the future. 
The Saxon thinks nothing will happen to him if he pays his 
rent, and makes a living out of his farm; the Celt is 
certain that his rent will be raised, or that he will be 
evicted and left to die by the roadside. He is never happy 
without a freehold ; but on a freehold he will eat potatoes 
and think himself a gentleman. There is no immorality 
in that view of life, which is the view of most Frenchmen 
and Italians, and of all Asiatics, and it is most unwise 
for a State, so far as the claims of justice will allow, 
not to gratify it. We have already, in granting copy- 
hold complicated with rights of action, turned the people 
from politics to labour; let us finish the work by making 
them, without too heartbreaking a delay, freeholders. 
We shall be told, as we always are told, that the landlord 
is “ the civilising element,” and that he will only be re- 
placed by the usurer ; and we reply by asking two questions. 
Is County Clare civilised ? and if the Irishman prefers the 
usurer to the landlord—as, by the way, all English country 
gentlemen also do—why should not he? The plain truth 
of the matter is that on this point the Euglishman is un- 
kindly ; that he will not or cannot sympathise with a defect 
of temperament which is not his own; and that he requirs 
leaders, like Mr. Arthur Balfour and his brother, to tell 
him that he is wrong. Ireland covered with peasant-pro- 

rietors will not be a pene apy more than rural 
Belgium is a paradise; but there will be none of that 
agrarian war which for centuries has distracted Irish 
society, and none of that immoveable belief that the Saxon 
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took the land away from the peasant, and that but for him 
it would fall back to the peasant again. The peasants will 
shoot the usurers instead of the landlords? Not exactly. 
If they did, future advances would stop, and consequent 
the peasant jurymen, on considerations of convenience, Wi 
regretfully, but most certainly, hang the assassin. 

These are the three subjects, religion, the tenure, and 
State assistance in enterprise, on which the Saxon, if he 
wants a peaceful Ireland, is required to be “kind,” 
that is, in fact, to be intelligent. If he is not 
he will be hated. If he is, he will not be loved 
one bit, but he will be acquiesced in, and helped, instead 
of opposed in his efforts to make the future less gloomy, 
and the lot of the poorer Irishmen less hard. He will be 
able to maintain the unity of the Kingdom without killing 
or imprisoning anybody, and he will be shot at in litera- 
ture, very poetical and strongly worded literature, rather 
than from behind a hedge. That is a very prosaic millen- 
nium indeed, so prosaic that most Irishmen who read these 
words will smile with scorn at the prospect; but this is what 
Mr. Gerald Balfour is seeking, and what we, who are a 
prosaic people, though liable in moments of recoil to bursts 
of high poetic excitement, ought to be seeking with him. 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF ENGLAND. 
4 iggbecr = men once agreed that each should ask the 

most unpopular man of his acquaintance to dinner. 
They sut down thirteen, for the twelve votes had all 
fallen on one man. It is very much to be feared that if 
the peoples of the earth were to be asked to name the 
most unpopular nation, they would, with one assent, 
name England. Some of them might say that, per- 
sonally, they liked her, but all would agree in the 
fact that she is the most unpopular member of the 
family of nations. With the French, our unpopularity 
as a nation almost passes into actual hatred; while 
Germany, though she agrees with us in many things, and 
has many points of sympathy, finds us all over the world 
a source of dislike and irritation. By Russia, we are 
still more openly regarded as the. disagreeable Power 
whose function is to be stolidly and stubbornly tiresome 
and unamiable. Even Austria, though she has little 
real cause to hate, and some cause to like, admits with a 
sigh that we are intolerable, “like all selfish people,”—for 
that we are always selfishly looking out for our own 
interests she regards as an undeniable fact. To Italy 
alone of the Powers we present a pleasant face; but she, 
while she disavows the feeling for herself, has to admit 
that her experience is contrary to the rest of man- 
kind, and that therefore, in the true sense of the 
word, we are unpopular. She may deny that the 
unpopularity is deserved, but she cannot but note the 
phenomenon. Our own flesh and blood in America join 
the chorus, and declare that though we are sound at 
heart and in essentials virtuous, and full of moral worth, 
we are in the daily intercourse of international life very 
unpleasant,—a blundering, bullying, grabbing Power 
with no regard for the feelings of others, and therefore 
naturally and inevitably disliked. Even the Colonies are 
often inclined to represent something of the same feeling, 
and to express the opinion that they do not wonder the 
Governor is so much disliked when he pays so little 
attention to other people’s views, and is so dashed 
patronising.—* Of course one doesn’t mind it a bit from 
one’s own father, but it must be decidedly annoying from 
a stranger.” As for the little Powers, they are white with 
rage when they think of England. It is no good to tell 
them that they always get justice from England, when 
what they want is a touch of “ high consideration.” They 
would far rather be robbed and injured than, as they 
think, humiliated. The poor Southerner would always 
rather be plundered by a nobleman who gives him a bow 
and a salute, than have a loaf of bread chucked him by a 
rich bourgeois who makes a joke about his lantern jaws and 
empty belly. With Spain, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, 
Portugal, Sweden, and the Spanish Republics of South 
America we are therefore quite as actively unpopular as 
we are with the great States. They may not hate us for 
any cause, or have indeed any sort of real grievance 
against us, but our unpopularity with them is a matter 
of instinct. We are Dr. Fell to each and all of them. 
, But though the fact of our unpopularity is so clear, it 
is by no means easy to state the cause. No doubt, in 


the case of the great Powers, our vast commercial pro- 
sperity, our success in the work of governing distant 
Empires, and in doing what all the world now. wants 
specially to do—i.e., develop colonies,—our easy, solution 
of the Socialist problems, and our stable yet dem i 

scheme of government, all tend to make us deeply envied 
and so very unpopular. ‘Look at England,’ says the 
Frenchman,—and here it is worth while to point out that 
it is the country as a separate entity which is unpopular, 
and not the individual Englishman ; he, of late years, has 
become exceedingly popular on the Continent.—‘ England 
has a bad climate, and a poor soil,—she has, that is, not half 
the natural riches of France, and yet she is far less hardl 

pressed by taxation. Outside Europe she has all the best 
pieces of the world, and holds them so easily that they do 
not cost her a sixpence, and indirectly bring her in a great 
deal. On the other hand, the French Colonies are a con- 
stant drain of money and men on the mother-country, and 
no one can ever get satisfaction out of them» In spite 
of all that is done for them, they are the source of 
countless regrets and disappointments. England, again, 
has no conscription, while our life-blood is drained by 
it. If England had this boon through her own wise 
policy or courage, or admitted peacefulness and want 
of aggression, I could bear it. But she has not. It is 
simply hers by luck, and such undeserved luck cannot, 
while human nature remains what it is, be anything but 
bitterly disagreeable to those who are less fortunate, 
but in reality far more deserving.’ That the apparent 
ease with which we surmount the difficulties, commercial, 
financial, and political, that poison the life of so many 
States, should raise such feelings in our nearest neigh- 
bours, is most natural; nor is it to be wondered at that 
these feelings are echoed with more or less intensity by all 
the Powers. Our present and past good fortune as long 
as it lasts—though how long that will be, who can tell ?— 
must be paid for in the unpopularity which envy always 
breeds. It is a law of nature. You cannot grow and 
prosper above others without envy, and.envy must fasten 
unpopularity on the object.envied. But this is, of course, 
not the sole source of: oyr.unpopularity. That is also 
based on a general belief that we are at once selfish and 
materialistic in our aims, and that we never act on large 
or wide or noble ideas, but. m. rely look to the main chance. 
The nations would hate us iiss if we had tried or were 
known to aim at universal dominion. What they cannot 
bear is the feeling that we intend to have the best of every 
bargain, and that having got it, we always explain that we 
only got it because we were more businesslike and efficient 
than other people, and from no other cause, in fact, but 
our own natural superiority. In other words, we are sup- 

posed to be a patronising power, and patronising is always 
a cause of unpopularity, Thousands of people would far 
rather be cursed than patronised. It wounds their amour- 
propre much less. It is, indeed, in this inability to under- 
stand what touches the amour-propre of nations, that a 
great deal of our disagreeableness lies. We always imagine, 
as a nation, that other Powers act on principles of pure 
reason, and that when no injury or insult was intended 
they will be able to recognise this fact quite easily. We 
expect them to accept as a sort of law of Nature, that we 

have no aggressive or selfish ideas, and express our in- 
dignation when they refuse this homage to our virtue. 
Naturally, then, we are called self-righteous and reckoned 

as disagreeable as all self-righteous people undoubtedly 
are. Lastly, and perhaps this is the greatest source of 
our unpopularity, we are considered all the world over to 
be essentially a hypocritical Power. There is no use in 
blinking the fact. In the eyes of Europe we are the 
Pecksniff of the nations. But though this belief is so 
universal, we can say with perfect sincerity that we do 
not believe it to be well-founded. We are not hypo- 
critical. It is easy, however, to see how the belief arose. 
We alone of nations do sometimes try to base our 
foreign policy on moral grounds,—the credit is not quite 
so great as it looks, as our comparative security takes 
many questions for us out of the division which is labelled 
for others, “ Matters of life and death.” The rest of 
Europe simply does not comprehend our position here. 
They all regard foreign policy as something which must 
be decided purely on considerations of self-interest, and 
simply think us lying when we claim other motives. And 
they have this justification. Though we generally try to, 





and often do, act on nioral grounds, it is only possible to do 
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so occasionally. The questions of self-interest are too 
strong, too vital, and hence self-interest is always getting 
mixed up with the disinterested motives, and producing 
a compromise - which superficial and not very friendly 
observers regard as pure hypocrisy. We are more dis- 
interested than other Powers, but not wholly so, and hence 
we get no credit therefrom, but rather the reverse. 

What is the remedy? ‘There is none as far as we can 
see. We cannot strip ourselves of our great possessions, 
or destroy our prosperity, or adopt the conscription merely 
to avert the evil eye. Again, nothing we can do will take 
away the supposed taint of hypocrisy. We have just got 
to bear our unpopularity, and look as pleasant as we 
can. Fortunately, we are not a thin-skinned people, 
and, as we think, quite rightly, never bother about 
the opinions of our neighbours, whose competence to 
form an opinion worth having in regard to our actions 
is more than doubtful. But though no attempt 
must be made to get rid of our unpopularity, we 
must not ignore it or forget it. It is a most important 
fact, and must be noted by our statesmen, for it is a dis- 
tinct and unfavourable factor in our dealings with foreign 
Powers. It makes our duty plain on two points. We 
must go on at all costs strengthening our Navy. A 
popular Power in our position might afford to run the 
risk of losing the command of the sea. We dare not, 
just as the unpopular man in the village dares not leave 
his door open at night or go without a stick. Our un- 

pularity, pure and simple, might easily lead to a com- 

ination against us with the object of spoliation. While 
we have the undoubted and effective command of the sea, 
we can laugh at such combinations. If we lose it, God 
help us. Our unpopularity, then, should be a constant 
r+ j strong warning that we keep our Fleet, both as 
regards men and ships, above all question in the matter 
of superiority. The next lesson is that we should be more 
than ever careful to give no real cause for unpopularity. 
That is, we should resolve to be specially careful to 
injure neither the feelings nor the rights of other 
nations, and to act not on selfish but on higher grounds 
whenever possible, Such action if persevered in will not 
perhaps apparently mitigate our unpopularity; but since 
the right always wins in the end, it will, in reality, tell in 
our favour. Besides, it must be a matter of national pride 
and honour with us, not to be soured by our unpopularity, 
At schools unpopularity demoralises, injures, and sours 
the weak and ill-tempered boys. It improves those of 
finer nature. The man with the true feelings of a 
gentleman never turns “ nasty” when he gets unpopular. 
As a nation we must do the same, and try to get good, not 
harm, out of the feeling with which others regard us. 
Of course, to do so, or to write thus, will only seem to the 
rest of Europe another act of hypocrisy; but we cannot 
bother about that. England is nothing if she does not 
take her own line and treat the rest of the world with that 
“you be d——dness” which Robert Lowe so much 
admired in one of our most typical statesmen. “ Ah,” says 
the intelligent foreigner, ‘‘there you have it. It is this 
very ‘you be d——dness’ which makes you English so 
utterly unbearable.” 





THE BLACK QUESTION. 


ORD SALISBURY must make up his mind, and 
that quickly, as to what he will do in the Black 
question. The facts are coming out, and when they have 
once filtered into the British mind, he will find that the 
electors will become restless, and will insist on action, 
which, if the Government is not ready, will probably be 
unwise. The matter is not one which only concerns 
philanthropists, or that exceedingly limited class which 
acknowledges no distinctions of colour, race, or capacity 
for self-government. The average British voter holds, 
as we do, that the gradations of capacity among human 
beings are almost infinite, but that no human being is 
entitled to hold slaves or to torture other human beings for 
gain, and that within the British dominion such practices 
ought not to be tolerated under any excuses whatever. 
Moreover, he holds himself bound, if it is physically 
possible, to prevent atrocities being committed by 
Christians anywhere; or if he cannot prevent them, to 
protest in such a way as to move the opinion of the 
civilised world. Two stories are told this week which, 
at all events, appear to be true, and which, if true, 


demand the immediate interference of the Foreign Office. 
The one closest to us is the story of the slaves in 
Zanzibar. It is stated, on authority which cannot be ques- 
tioned, that there are a hundred and forty thousand slaves 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, that is, in a dominion which is 
as much ours as Guiana or Jamaica, of whom all but five 
we cent. are captives, men and women stolen from their 

omes by Arab raiders, and sold to the planters and 
employers of the two islands. These British subjects are 
held in true slavery, forced to work by savage discipline, 
imprisoned in British prisons if they run away, sold 
from planter to planter, and transferred from island 
to island under permits which are as much British as 
if Lord Salisbury had signed them. If they belong to 
citizens of the towns their employers steal half their 
wages, if to planters in the country they steal all, 
giving nothing in return for labour but bare food. In 
Zanzibar the slaves have right of appeal against cruelty, 
which, says, Mr. Mackenzie, who saw it all on the spot, 
they are too ignorant and too timid to use; but in 
Pemba there is no limit whatever on the masters’ authority. 
They can inflict even death. This system is supported by 
capital from India, and by the opinion of most officials on 
the spot—not all, thank God—and is practically defended 
by British gunboats, and is the worst officially proved 
instance we have ever come across of British hypocrisy. 
We are always declaring that we are hostile to slavery, 
that no slave can breathe under the British flag ; we keep 
up a whole squadron to put down slavery on the African 
coast, and then the very moment it is convenient or profit- 
able we not only tolerate but actually help to promote the 
offence which in Parliament we declare to be equal to 
piracy. It is intolerable, and we do not believe that if 
the question is once raised in the House of Commons the 
situation will be endured for an hour. Unionists are not 
accomplices of slave-holders any more than Liberals, or more 
disposed to use the irresistible strength of Britain to keep up 
that concentration of all the villainies. The Foreign Office, 
which still rules in Zanzibar, should act before the meeting 
of Parliament, and inform all officials under its orders 
that slavery as a legal status must cease at once, that no 
Court can recognise the condition, that no gaoler can hold 
a prisoner charged only with escaping, that no tribunal 
can refuse a claim for redress against assault or robbery 
of wages simply because the plaintiff is a slave. That 
decree once promulgated will end the system at once, 
as it did in India. Its advocates say the slaves love 
slavery, and, of course, if they think so, they have no right 
of protest, for a much-loved system does not need the 
support of the lash, the chain, or the prison. If the 
slaves are content with the robbery of their wages, which 
is the sole motive of slavery, so be it, they can work if 
they please for nothing; but it is not our business to see 
that when they work they shall receive only food. As for 
the economic disturbance which the decree will produce, 
we simply disbelieve in it; and as to the danger of insur- 
rection, we reply that the slaves are half the population, 
and every man of them would be on the side of 
the emancipating Government. As to compensation, 
we are willing, if it be necessary, to vote any moderate 
sum in order to avoid social trouble; but of moral claim 
the Arab planters have simply none whatever. They 
stole the slaves, or bought them against British law from 
the stealers. These difficulties are always raised by 
those who at heart either approve slavery, or think it 
essential to profit, and they always vanish when the 
final order has gone forth, and has reached the ears 
of the emancipated population. Even in Brazil society 
has not been overturned by emancipation, nor has 
cultivation ended or seriously decreased. 

The other story is of a different kind. The evidence is 
fast accumulating that the Government of the Congo Free 
State is a new instance of what Mr. Gladstone once 
styled “the negation of God erected into a system.” It 
is impossible to doubt any longer that the greed of gain 
which in India once induced British officials to regrate 
corn in a famine, and so make fortunes at the price of 
massacre, has broken out among the servants of King 
Leopold. They are probably unpaid, or half- paid, 
as our own men were in India; they are diunok 
at once with power and with the misery which 
Europeans feel in tropical Africa—a misery which 
gets to the head—and they try to make fortunes in the only 





way open to them by creating monopolies. An officer 
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orders a district to send in ivory or indiarubber at half 
the traders’ prices. The blacks refuse, and the officer lets 
loose his savage black soldiers with orders to compel them 
to obey. There is a skirmish, a defeat, and a massacre, 
and the soldiers return to their employer victorious, with, 
it is positively asserted by white witnesses of good 
character, “baskets of human hands, often including 
those of children.” Let us do no injustice even to 
such men. The hands have probably not been cut from 
living beings, but are chopped from the dead to prove, as 
the Persian soldiers, within living memory, proved by their 
trays heaped with eyes, that the soldiers’ work has been 
honestly done. The country thus ravaged is becoming 
deserted, the villagers flying to the French Congo, where 
they are perhaps severely taxed, but where they are not 
sited and not massacred in heaps if they will not sub- 
mit to the plunder. It seems to us that it is the duty of 
our Foreign Office, overburdened though it may be, to 
inquire, through its many agents in Uganda, on the Lakes, 
and in the Congo Valley itself, into the truth of these 
stories, to receive information from the Missionary societies, 
and if it finds the statements true, to intervene with a 
very strong hand. It is not our territory? Neither is 
Armenia; but we are as responsible for the agreement on 
which the Congo State is built, as for the Treaty of Berlin. 
We helped to create what is, we fear, a most oppressive 
Government, and we are responsible up to the limit of 
our power of prevention for these oppressions. As to our 
power, there is no serious doubt. We can, if we please, 
hand over the Congo State to the French. The Germans 
will be delighted that they should have such occupation, 
the Russians will not oppose their allies, and the Italians 


-care nothing about the matter. King Leopold should be told, 


if the case is proved, that his experiment has failed, that 
his strength is obviously unequal to the burden, that 
in the general interest of humanity, the task must be 
handed over to a stronger Power, and that this Power can 
only be France. 

We are a little afraid of tiring our readers with the 
Black question, but it is with us matter not only of political 
interest but of personal conscience. We have strenuously 
defended the conquest of Africa by Europe—it is con- 
quest, whatever pretty words we may use—as essential to 
the development of the world, including its black races, 
and it is most galling to see the conquest so misused. 
We are taking their savage liberty away from these 
people, and replacing it by what is in too many 
instances systematic torture for gain. They must be 
coerced into order, of course, in their own interest, and 
they must be taxed until they acquire the habit of work 
to pay the State dues; but there the right of compulsion 
by the sword ought in all decency to end. To destroy 
them in heaps by massacre for private gain is one of the 
most monstrous crimes conceivable,—one which terminates 
at once the moral claim of any race that permits it to 
share in the partition of Africa. And there seems to us 
something of hypocrisy, as well as laxity, in interfering so 
strongly when nearly white men are tortured in Armenia, 
while suffering callously on the Congo scenes which even 
Turkish Pashas would sedulously conceal from European 
eyes. 





DIPLOMATS. 


SS EDWARD MALET made the farewell dinner given 

him by the English Colony in Berlin the excuse for 
a very interesting discussion as to the qualities which are 
to be looked for in a diplomat, and as to the comparative 
advantages of giving the great Embassies to outsiders 
of distinction rather than to regular members of the 
diplomatic service. In Sir Edward Malet’s view the best 
diplomat is the diplomat who is least heard about. The 
moment a fuss is made about him something is wrong, for 
as long as he can keep everything smooth, which is the 
object and essence of his calling, he can attract no atten- 
tion. “It is a question whether a very brilliant man can 
ever be fitted for diplomacy. The very keenness of his 
intellect will impel him to attempt to dazzle the public by 
great and little successes ; but the victories of diplomacy 
should be achieved in silence or their spoils are often lost.” 
After giving two instances of outsiders who failed because 
they were too clever—one telegraphed his successes to the 
English Press, and so utterly spoilt their effect; and the 
other quarrelled so fiercely with his colleagues and the 
Government to which he was accredited, that he had to be 








recalled—Sir Edward Malet went on to declare that they 
wanted no coruscating diamonds, but only honest buttons, 
“The world is a huge body clad in a garment of States, 
We diplomatists studded all over the earth are the unob- 
trusive buttons which hold these garments together. Ag 
long as we perform this function satisfactorily we 
unnoticed, because the garments continue to sit properly.” 
It was only when they broke loose or came off, added Sir 
Edward Malet, that diplomatists became an object of 
attention and discussion. “For instance, Iam going to 
come off, and on that account alone I have recently been 
more written about in the newspapers—I say it with 
pride—than during all the eleven years that I have 
been Ambassador.” 


In a word, Sir Edward Malet is all for what we may 
call the soothing idea of diplomacy. The diplomat is to 
perform the functions of a warm poultice. He is to be 
soft and warm and comforting, and to allay all unnecessary 
irritation in the minds of foreign Governments. This per- 
petual process of poulticing the minds of Kings and 
Emperors and their Foreign Secretaries is clearly, in his 
opinion, the only original function of the diplomat. He is 
never to act on his own responsibility or initiative, but 
merely to carry out the orders of his chief like a faithful 
subordinate, plus the poultice, which he has been trained 
from his youth upwards to compound and apply with 
deftness and discretion. Well, that is not a bad de- 
scription of the work of the diplomatist. From many 
points of view it seems, indeed, the only true one. 
There is, however, another side which Sir Edward 
Malet has wholly ignored. The really great diplomatist 
has been, and is, and always will be, a good deal 
more than a mere poulticing clerk in a lace coat. Sir 
Edward Malet is himself a case in point. His influence 
upon foreign policy has been much more than that 
obtained by mere poulticing according to prescriptions 
telegraphed from London. The really efficient diplomat, 
though he will be careful not to give unnecessary 
offence, will never stop at the work of smoothing over 
differences. He will, besides this, and besides getting to 
know and understand not merely the outside but the very 
heart of the other view of any question in dispute, be 
ready and willing to take responsibility upon himself and 
to act on his own initiative. By this we do not, of 
course, mean that the efficient diplomat will ever be 
insubordinate or disloyal, or carry out not the intentions 
of the home Government, but his own whims. The 
efficient diplomat will, however, like the really efficient 
servant in all walks of life, study to realise his master’s 
exact and true intentions, and then, whether he personally 
likes them or not, take every possible and safe means to 
carry them into effect. What we mean can best be 
shown by a more concrete instance. An Ambassador 
understands that the Cabinet have adopted such and 
such a course of policy, and mean to pursue it. 
Under these circumstances, if and when a sudden oppor- 
tunity arises for decisive action, the Ambassador is 
justified—nay, it is his duty—to act without reference 
home. If he is willing, on occasion, to act in this way, 
taking, of course, the personal risk of disavowal if he has 
committed a blunder, he may serve his country much 
more effectually than if he is always waiting on the tele- 
graph-wire, unwilling to move an inch without distinct 
orders. The mere poultice-diplomatists are much too apt 
to take up the line of never acting unless somebody at 
the other end of a wire has first made himself responsible 
for their acts. But here, as in all other delicate and 
difficult transactions, what is wanted is an agent who 
thoroughly comprehends what he is wanted to do, but who 
will use his power of initiative. A private soldier, whose 
one idea is to obey his orders literally, is an impossible 
agent in matters of moment. Sir Edward Malet is also 
in the wrong when he appears to suggest that clever men 
are not wanted in diplomacy, and that intellectual force is, if 
possible, to be avoided in an Ambassador. Of course you 
do not want your Ambassador to be a gasconading, bom- 
bastic bully, or a Dr. Johnson who will not mince his 
words or restrain his thoughts for any one. But you may 
easily have a man of the highest intellect who has not 
these defects. In truth, the ablest men are, as a rule, 
free of them, because they have judgment, and judgment 
prevents men making fools of themselves,—the defect, 
as Sir Edward Malet hints, of clever men. Depend upon 
it, a man of first-class brain-power who is willing to take 
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responsibility to gain the object of the Foreign Office 
isa more efficient diplomat than the poulticing clerk of 
humdrum abilities who rises before us to fill Sir Edward 
Malet’s requirements. 

But having suggested what sort of man makes the best 
Ambassador, it must next be asked whether he should be 
sought among the ranks of the trained diplomats, or 
from outside. Sir Edward Malet says confidently, Not 
from outside ; and, on the whole, we are inclined to agree 
with him. Sometimes it may be necessary, for reasons 
of wealth or pedigree, or because the service has not at 
the moment got an able enough man of the proper age, 
to fill a great Embassy with an outsider; but if there 
is a diplomat who possesses the qualifications we have 
laid down, in our opinion at least a trained diplomat is 
very greatly to be preferred. If, that is, A and B, men 
pretty nearly equal in brain-power, are mentioned for the 
post, and if A is a diplomat, by far the best chance for a 
successful filling-up of the post is to giveittoA. If, 
however, A is very greatly inferior to B in mental capacity, 
and B is otherwise eligible, then appoint B, for nothing 
will ever make up for real lack of brain-power. And 
while we prefer the trained diplomat to the outsider, we 
prefer him still more to the person, half diplomat and half 
outsider, whom it has of late become the fashion to 
appoint to Embassies. We have nothing to say against 
our Foreign Office—it is probably one of the ablest 
of the public departments—but we are of opinion that to 

romote Foreign Office officials to Embassies is a capital 
ae og They possess combined all the faults of diplomats 
and outsiders. There are, of course, brilliant exceptions ; 
but they are liable to have neither the detachment of view 
which belongs to an able outsider, nor the instinctive tact 
which comes from a diplomatic training. They seldom 
escape from their official traditions, and too often the 
task of working with their colleagues has proved quite 
beyond them. Again, it is almost impossible to get men 
trained in the Office, and within sound of the voice of ‘the 
Secretary of State, to take any responsibility. They 
cannot and will not do it. Of course, as we have said 
above, there have been, and are, brilliant exceptions to all 
this; but as a rule the Foreign Office is a bad training- 
ground for an Ambassador. The best Ambassador is he 
who has had trained into him the instinct for the manage- 
ment of foreign relations, and has not had trained out of 
him all power of taking responsibility in carrying out the 
orders of his chief. 





THE WORKING BISHOP. 

HE warmth and unanimity of the tribute paid by the 
Press to the admirable manner in which the late 
Bishop of Chichester administered, for a quarter of a 
century, the diocese to which he was appointed in his sixty- 
eighth year, afford a fresh and satisfactory assurance 
that, even in this most self-advertising of ages, the loyal 
and efficient discharge of public duty in a limited sphere 
may command widespread appreciation. We do not 
suggest that Bishop Durnford—whose rapidly fatal illness 
occurred at Basle, as he was journeying home from his 
Italian holiday, with the intention of presiding next week 
at his Diocesan Conference—was by any means unknown 
outside his See, or in the least unmindful of the duties of 
a Bishop as a Lord Spiritual and a member of the Upper 
House of Convocation. On the contrary, he frequently 
attended the House of Lords, and was not only very regularly 
to be seen in his place in Convocation, but often to be heard 
there also, and always with interest and advantage. But 
the deep respect with which his more public utterances 
were rn received, though based on their intrinsic 
good-sense and fine tone, and on esteem for his lofty 
character, was greatly enhanced by the general knowledge 
that in listening to him men were listening to one who, 
being thoroughly master of his work, did it with singular 
all-round success. Here, it was felt, speaks a Bishop 
who, though beginning his episcopate at an age when 
most men are thinking of retirement from active work, 
has grappled with the whole of its responsibilities, and, 
with an unusual degree of fullness and adequacy, has 
really fulfilled them. He has a personal knowledge of his 
diocese,—of its clergy, and of its people of all classes, 
of its special shortcomings and difficulties, its special 
advantages and excellences. He understands thoroughly 
its peculiar needs in the way of education, of church ex- 
tension and restoratior, of beneficent activity for Church- 


women as well as Churchmen; its particular troubles in 
the way of friction between eager and zealous, but not 
always prudent, clergy of the newer school, and the steady- 
going conservatism which is so prominent a feature of 
rural Churchmanship in the South of England. He has 
known how to stimulate organisation for meeting the 
needs of all parts of his See; how to conciliate divergent 
tendencies and influences, none of which could be ignored 
or overridden without great loss to the Church; how to 
economise the moral resources of the Church in his diocese 
by preventing the waste of conflict; and how to call out 
the material resources which ought to be at its disposal. 
Such a Bishop possesses a very high claim to attention on 
every question of Church interest. 

This feeling was an entirely right one, and it is 
natural that at the present moment attention should be 
specially directed to the personal grounds for it—the 
surprising energy and zeal of Bishop Durnford as an 
octogenarian and nonagenarian, bis high inborn faculties 
for administration, his sympathetic insight into human 
nature, and the many moral and spiritual graces of his 
character. But there were othe: than personal grounds 
for the remarkable diocesan success achieved by Dr. 
Durnford, and the sentiments which it rightly inspired. 
Those grounds are summed-up in the fact that he had a 
compact diocese of manageable size, both as to area and 
population. When Dr. Durnford was consecrated Bishop 
of Chichester, that diocese was the only one coterminous 
with a single county; and Sussex, as we all know, is 
a county of very moderate size, with no industrial 
centres, and with Brighton—only about 120,000 in popu- 
lation—as its largest town. The population of the 
diocese in 1868 was barely 400,000. It cannot be 
doubted that if Dr. Durnford had been appointed to 
the Bishopric of Lincoln, or Norwich, or Ripon, he would 
have made a splendid effort to overtake the responsi- 
bilities entailed upon the occupant of any one of 
those great Sees. But one of two other things is not less 
certain,—either that he would have been compelled to 
place quite a different interpretation upon the responsi- 
bilities of his office from that which he formed and prac- 
tised at Chichester, or that within half the time which he 
has spent, with honour and conspicuous success, in the 
Sussex diocese, he would have hopelessly broken down. 
And even at that sacrifice he would not have approxi- 
mately realised his ideal. The recent history of the 
diocese of Durham teaches just the same lesson. Bishop 
Lightfoot’s episcopate was immensely successful. One 
can hardly visit the diocese of Durham now without being 
impressed by the feeling of unity which pervades it, and 
by the healthy vigour of the manifold diocesan activities 
which Bishop Lightfoot organised or inspired. Bishop 
Lightfoot, it need hardly be said, was of the great ones of 
the Church of England. But he could not have done 
what he did in Durham unless he had been able to obtain 
an intimate knowledge of, and to become intimately 
known to, the clergy and people of his diocese; and 
it would have been absolutely impossible for him 
to fulfil either of those conditions if the county of 
Northumberland had not been cut off into a separate 
diocese in the early days of his episcopate. If he had 
attempted to administer the whole of the old Durham 
diocese as he was able for ten years to administer the 
reduced one, which is confined to the limits of the smaller 
county, what would have been the result? It is practi- 
cally certain that, instead of the ten years of magnificent 
episcopal work from him which it had, the Church would 
have had barely five of work, admirable, no doubt, but 
reaching a much lower standard of concentrated efficiency. 


In view of such considerations as these, it seems per- 
fectly clear that the Church of England, unless it carries 
much further that principle of division of dioceses which 
has already been put into force to a limited extent with 
such very advantageous results, is deliberately accepting 
what it recognises as an inferior standard of episcopal 
administration. The eulogies earned by and freely given 
to such Bishops as Lightfoot and Durnford are themselves 
a confession that we wish our Bishops to do, and admire 
them exceedingly if they do, that of which it is dangerous 
or physically impossible for many of them to approach the 
doing. How true this is may be realised by any one who 
likes to spend an idle hour with his “ Bradshaw,” arranging 
hypothetical episcopal journeys between Ripon, Lincoln, or 





Norwich as a centre, and the remoter parts of the dioceses, 
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more or less ironically called by the names of those cities. 
We readily admit that not seldom our latter-day Bishops 
are seduced by their own zeal and good-nature into a 
waste of their time and strength in the performance of 
“functions” of comparatively trivial importance. For such 
objects they too often race headlong about their dioceses, 
at a pace which cannot allow either of their quietly 
obtaining a grasp of the circumstances of each parish 
they visit, or of their being sufficiently available, in an 
unexhausted condition, for consultation by their clergy. 
It is most desirable that these excesses of episcopal com- 
plaisance should be reduced to a minimum; but even if 
they were abolished entirely, it would remain the fact 
that many Bishops of existing dioceses could not pos- 
sibly obtain a really living hold over the whole of 
their dioceses, and be also accessible “ Fathers in 
God” to their beneficed and unbeneficed clergy. Of 
course there are Suffragan Bishops, but no one, and least 
of all, we should imagine, those hard-working officers of 
the Church themselves, would pretend that their existence, 
however zealously and ably they discharge the duties laid 
upon them, can produce a state of things comparable in 
respect of general efficiency of administration and of unity 
of feeling in the individual Sees—a desideratum of enor- 
mous importance—to that which prevails in a compact 
diocese of manageable size, under a single earnest and 
competent prelate. It may be difficult to say whether the 
removal of the great and obvious want of sufficiency in 
our Episcopate to meet modern requirements, or the 
augmentation of the average remuneration of the clergy 
to a decent “living wage,” is the more pressing of the 

resent needs of the Church of England. But there can 
be no doubt that while things remain as they are in either 
respect, the Church must, and will, in many ways fall short 
of the ideal which must be present to the minds of her 
best sons. 








ANIMAL MIND. 

R. ST. LOE STRACHEY has made a capital selection 

of the dog-stories in the Spectator *—though we wish 

he had left out two in which the narrators, though perfectly 
honest, have obviously been deceived by undesigned coinci- 
dences—and Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed and bound them 
very prettily; but we should like to say a word about them 
for ourselves. It did not enter into Mr. Strachey’s plan to 
explain the whole intention of his colleagues in admitting so 
many animal-stories into their limited letter space,—space on 
which the weekly demand is quite extraordinary. We have the 
idea, for instance—a point he has not mentioned at all—that 
a collection of animal-stories, as it grows large, may per- 
ceptibly increase the public feeling of consideration for the 
animal kingdom. There is, we are convinced, in many men 
otherwise kindly and merciful, and especially in men devoid of 
imagination, a disposition to regard animals as if they were 
machines incapable of true suffering, particularly mental 
suffering, to look upon them, in fact, as we are all more or less 
compelled by the limitation of our perceptive power, to look 
upon insects. The cure for that callousness is to realise 
that the beasts also have minds, inchoate minds no doubt, 
or imperfect minds, like those of children or of the afflicted, 
but still minds. That notion, though in no way confined to 
the Spectator, is in a degree new. The merciful of a hundred 
years ago pleaded for the beasts almost entirely on the ground 
of their harmlessness, or of their usefalness, or of their affec- 
tion for mankind, the latter being described with pathetic 
reiteration. The Gellert idea was, in fact, the central idea 
with the humane of the relation between animals and men- 
That is an excellent reason for mercy, but we doubt if that 
is so influential as the one on which, in accepting or rejecting 
dog-stories, we lay a principal stress. We fancy that animal- 
tenders would be far more merciful if they fully realised that 
they were dealing with creatures possessed of mind, that, for 
instance, the roughest carter would hesitate to kick a dog 
which he honestly believed to possess the powers attributed 
by Sir John Lubbock to his dog‘ Van.’ He could not do it 
any more than he could kick a baby. Of course‘ Van’ is 
exceptional, the difference between one dog and another in 
intelligence, being as great as the difference between the 
Caucasian and the Australian aborigine—or possibly greater, 
for the common origin of all dogs is by no means finally 
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established—but the sense of what a dog potentially is would, 
in the carter’s mind, be wholly modified. Very rough men 
indeed shrink from killing, and still more from cooking, 
monkeys, and a definite similarity of mind once established, 
as it is in Sir John Lubbock’s two stories, imparts to all 
dogs, as the monkey’s shape imparts to him, something of 
the character of humanity. The operation of that feeling ig 
quite curiously strong. “He cried like a Christian,” says the 
repentant brute, who has just injured a cat for life. There 
are Asiatics callous almost as machines, who would not for the 
world hurt a beast, because in it a sinning human soul may 
be imprisoned in expiation; and an impression of true 
mind, living, though dumb in the animal, has just the 
same effect. Vivisectors, however eager in their curiosity, 
would not like to cut up children; and the difference 
between ‘ Van’ and a child is difficult to define with sufficient 
harshness. 

Then we think that next to the chances of spiritual life 
extending beyond the duration of the body, the problem of most 
interest for mankind, and the one which may hereafter yield 
the largest resalts, is the precise nature of what we call mind. 
We are all greatly interested in “history” and “ develop. 
ment,” and the differences among “races” and the range of 
“natural instincts,” and the “results of education,” and so on; 
but what, before we have defined to ourselves the nature of 
mind, do we precisely mean by any of them? Are all minds, 
for example, progressive, or are all as absolutely, and so to 
speak as arbitrarily, limited as bodies are? Is there a point 
of strength, size, energy, which no mind will ever reach in 
this world, any more than anybody will be 10 ft. high, or five 
times as strong as Henry Topham—the miraculous “strong 
man” of our grandfathers—or capableof walking for six months 
withoutrepose? Itis quite probable that on a problem like that, 
and we give only the simplest, a study of animal mind, when 
we can get at any large body of facts, may throw new and 
very considerable light. We get, indeed, some small light 
already, though, owing either to defective observation or 
defective record, we know next to nothing about any beasts 
except dogs, elephants, and, in a less degree, perhaps horses. 
There must be men who know a great deal about the minds 
of sheep, goats, and llamas, and there may be men who 
understand something of the mind of monkeys and beavers; 
but they are silent men, and we derive little knowledge from 
their experiences. All we really know is about dogs—cats 
are savages; tameable, no doubt, but still savages—but that 
knowledge suggests strange thoughts,—that minds may have, 
for instance, the most absolute limitations. There is positive 
brilliance up to the curtain, but not an inch beyond. Sir John 
Lubbock’s dog could almost write what he wanted,—that is, 
he could choose a writing which expressed his want, but he 
could no more have expressed an abstract or generalised 
idea, probably could no more have entertained one, than a 
tree or a baby could. May there not exist a human tribe 
with the same inability? The missionaries, who know most 
of savages, say there are tribes of which this is true, and are 
gravely, even painfully, puzzled to decide what the extent of 
their responsibility is when their Christianity stops so sud- 
denly and unintelligibly short. Take the question of lan- 
guage. No one who has ever petted dogs doubts for a moment 
that up to a certain point they understand the relation 
between words and actions, or in other words, that they can 
learn a spoken language. Most of the Spectator’s story- 
tellers, as collected by Mr. Strachey, believe, we see, 
that the dog-faculty is for understanding meaning but 
not words, but that is absolutely incorrect. The writer 
knows a dog who, past all question, can up to a point un- 
derstand words that he only overhears, just as well as any 
Christian,—who, for instance, will go and hide himself 
if there is any talk while he lies under the table, of the neces- 
sity of washing him, and who will exhibit, if there is discussion 
of travel or packing, all the signs of dejected melancholy. 
Indeed, up toa point, anybody can test the matter by men- 
tioning in a casual way the name by which the dog is called, 
and watching his ears, how they prick up, or if he is fast 
asleep, how his eyes open and flash with understanding. If 
he knows one word, as he certainly does, why not one 
hundred? Yet it is as certain as anything of the kind can 
be, that a dog does not understand anything approaching 
to an idea, or anything like argument, or anything of 
any kind which has no direct reference to himself and his own 
habitudes. His nearest approach to what we call thinking is 
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revealed when he occasionally “ makes shots” at something 
he is required to do or learn, a habit which, as a well-known 
naturalist writes to us, cannot be clearly detected in any 
other mammal, though it is undoubtedly traceable in the pro- 
ceedings of ants. The limitation is absolute, and the question 
whether it may not extend to human beings, whether there 
are not whole ranges of thought which would be incompre- 
hensible to us, or, so to speak, inaudible to us, even if they 
were revealed, is one of intensest interest. We may be shut 
out by an invisible and irremovable veil from vast ranges of 
knowledge which yet, if we were but aware of it, are as close 
as is our conversation to the dog’s ears. There may even be 
knowledge which the dogs have and we have not, just as there 
are things imperceptible to our senses, like the way to get 
across unknown country to a definite point, which are quite 
sufficiently clear to the dumb beast. We fancy he knows 
by the direction of the wind as it blew on his sensitive 
tongue in the journey outwards, or he may possibly see 
the stars as the miner does when he looks up the shaft; but 
those are, of course, mere guesses, 

Will the veil between man and the animal creation ever be 
lifted at all? But little; but, possibly, still a little. It is 
nearly certain—or we should ourselves say quite certain— 
that if, after a few ages of experience, the domestic beasts, in 
other words, the beasts which have not to hunt for food—the 
carnivora owe their ferocity to ages of hunger and fierce 
exertion to assuage hunger—acquired a serene confidence 
in man, they would reveal to him something, however 
little, more of themselves. They do it now under favour- 
able -conditions. Cowper’s hare ranging the house like 
a cat, and Waterton’s bull allowing him to seat himself 
upon his flanks as he lay stretched out on the grass, are 
instances that what we all believe to be animal “ nature,” is 
often misinterpreted. The Chinese govern their flocks with- 
out dogs, and a Chinese shepherd, we have been told, can call 
a particular sheep ott of his flock,—a story an English shepherd 
would have difficulty in believing. The excessively curious 
movements of petted dogs when any one is sick in the house 
are entirely unexplained, and certainly seem to indicate 
that the abstract idea of sickness is not beyond animal 
range, the brute exhibiting all the signs of grief and anxiety 
before it has seen its sick friend, or known, except from 
talk and the household perturbation, that he was sick, A 
little knowledge may come in that way, and a little more 
from attention to beast language. The creatures un- 
doubtedly do talk in a way, and to a certain degree do 
respond to each others’ cries, do give each other orders, 
anddo communicate by sound certain items of information, 
as, for instance, that something is going on which surprises 
and distresses them. It is not likely that this “language,” 
if we are to call it so, alters much—though Indian dogs, 
to be sure, whine to each other where European dogs bark— 
and it is conceivable, though improbable, that its meaning 
might’be acquired by men. Some of the servitors of Euro- 
pean zoological gardens think they know something of it, 
and so, we fancy, do the old shikaries of Indian villages— 
they say they do, anyhow—and the knowledge may ultimately 
be gathered up. Substantially, however, the only hope is in 
studying an immense body of facts as to the operation of 
mind in animals, and it is that body of fact which the stories 
in the Spectator slowly swell. Of course some of the stories 
are false, as some of the stories of human adventure or human 
repartee are false; but we do our best to discriminate, and 
sometimes could produce evidence from the character of wit- 
nesses, which would bewilder Mr. Newton. No Judge on the 
Bench would dare to impugn the evidence which supports 
one of the two impossible stories in this collection, which 
nevertheless is impossible all the same. 





THE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN SIBERIA. 
F the present Czar decides that the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way shall be completed at any cost, and in the 
shortest possible time, it is because he knows that in 
Southern Siberia are vast regions of admirable climate 
and fertility, abounding in mineral wealth, and suited 
for the life of Europeans, which would then be brought 
witbin practicable range of the whole Slavonic population 
of European Russia. The colonisation of Southern Siberia 
is no longer a dream. It has already begun in the West. 
On either side of the upper Irtish are lands alike in 








wonderful fertility, but not in natural features, covering 
an area as great as that of Asia Minor. On the left bank 
is the Steppe of Ishim, on the right, that of Baraba. The 
latter lies parallel with and south-east of Omsk, the 
former wholly south of that city. The natural appearance 
of the Ishim Steppe is that of a broken park, divided 
into masses of deciduous trees and widespread savannahs. 
In other parts it is flat and lacustrine, with rich natural 
meadows and deep black soil. The Baraba Steppe, on the 
other side of the Irtish, is another natural park, but of a 
more northern type. The trees are mainly pine and birch, 
and its landscape is more varied and broken. But it is 
equally rich as corn-land. On these two steppes one-third of 
the whole population of Siberia is now gathered in a great 
agricultural community, and two-thirds of the corn there 
raised is already exported beyond the Urals. Many of the 
colonists are emigrants from Voronej, Samara, and Central 
Russia; and the whole are typical Slavs, with no admix- 
ture of the Tartar. Beyond these steppes lie two regions 
of even greater interest, and even greater natural re- 
sources. The first is the “ Alpine” district south of the 
Kirghiz Steppe, the other the far-distant Valley of the 
Amoor. The Central Asian Plateau, which projects into 
Siberia between these districts, though possessing a climate 
tempered by that curious inversion of European conditions 
which causes temperature to rise with altitude, must probably 
remain the home of a pastoral people. But the railway will 
give means of access to the southern border of the Kirghiz 
Steppe; and to the Alatau Mountains, “ Alps without snow,” 
or on which the snow-line lies so high that only the loftiest 
peaks are covered, and avalanches are unknown, whither the 
nomad population of the Kirghiz Steppe migrate and 
are lost to sight in summer among valleys, pastures, 
fruit-trees and rushing streams, over an area larger than 
that which holds the forty millions of Japan. In the 
south-west and south of Siberia, Slav colonisation is a 
natural process, to be hastened in the near future by the 
facilities offered by the new railway, but not due to direct 
State encouragement. In the south-east, events are hurrying 
on an imperial “‘ plantation” of Slavs, which can hardly fail 
to play an important part in the development of the Far 
East. If it succeeds, a New Russia will before long be 
planted opposite to New Japan, commanding a road by wate1 
up the Sungari river through the heart of Manchuria, 
covering one-third of the distance from the Russian frontier 
to Pekin. The Amoor Valley is the site of the coming Slav 
colony. The enormous river curls like an inverted letter 
across the fiftieth parallel of latitude, the valley thus lying 
roughly between the latitude of London and Paris. In South- 
Kast Siberia climate is, as before noticed, less closely con- 
nected with latitude than in Europe; but that of the middle 
and upper Amoor is said to be unequalled in the Old World, 
—a compound of all that is best in the temperature and 
weather of Canada and California, The natural drawbacks 
which have hitherto retarded its development are the 
immense distance from Russia proper by land, and the 
unfortunate deflection of the lower Amoor-by the coast- 
range of mountains, which sends the enormous volume of 
the lower river rolling due north for five hundred miles, 
in place of pouring into the ice-free waters of the sea of 
Japan. Nature seems to mock the Russian desire for open 
ports on whatever side they penetrate to the coast-line. The 
climate of the lower Amoor is cold and damp, its port, 
Nikolaevsk, was foredoomed to failure, and the Slav colonies 
planted above the port, mainly drawn from the ranks of 
Russian “sectaries,” though offering, like the New England 
Colonies, a refuge for tender consciences, have not succeeded. 
The scheme had from the first all the elements of failure. 
The site of the colonies was unfavourable, and the fact that 
the natural flow of Russian immigration was by land east- 
wards and not by sea, and from the coast westwards, was 
forgotten. Yet this immigrant stream had already begun; 
and while the new colonists were being “ dumped ” among the 
fogs and sandbanks of the lower Amoor, the forerunners of 
the Slav invasion had already crossed the barren highlands 
of Davuria, and reached the fertile valleys of the upper 
Amoor and its tributaries. Fifty years ago, Nertchinsk, 
on the Shilka, though nominally « place of exile, suggested 
to an English visitor the thought of “home” in the vales 
of Derbyshire. He found “a summer not long, but hot, 
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agriculture and horticulture flourishing, a magnificent flora, 
tobacco growing and maturing in the fields, and vege- 
tables of all kinds good and plentifal” The Shilka 
is the northern tributary of the Amoor, running through 
the Trans-Baikal province. The plateaus which separate 
it from the northern slopes are bare and forbidding. But 
here are plentiful streams, temperate forests, rich meadows, 
abundance of fish and game, and small lakes swarming with 
water-fowl. General Anosoff used to say that the valley 
of the Tom might be made the Birmingham and Sheffield 
of Asia. By that time the valleys of the Shilka and upper 
Amoor will rival those of the Rhine and the Moselle. 
Below the junction of the Shilka and Aregun rivers, the 
Amoor proper begins. The soil and climate of the great 
valley are such that as we read the vivid descriptions of it 
written by Mr. Atkinson, the artist, botanist, and first ex- 
plorer of this district in the season of its summer perfection, 
we are not surprised to find that the appeal to the colonising 
instincts of Europe becomes more insistent and conscious in 
each successive page. “Here are vast tracts of country,” he 
writes, “where man has never broken the turf. Even the 
rocks are covered with shrubs and flowers, while round their 
base are rich pastures which prove the fertility of the soil. 
Beyond are well-wooded slopes, covered with the timber for 
dwelling-houses. Numerous rivulets cross these plains, well 
stored with fish, and game is abundant; but so long as the 
scanty population is forced to pay taxes in sables’ skins, 
they will form no permanent settlement, nor pay atten- 
tion to the riches of the soil.” At midsummer the 
ground was seen as a carpet of flowers, while in other 
parts the tall grass reached above the head of a man 
on horseback. This splendid country reaches not for a 
few miles of the river’s course, but for a thousand miles 
past the infow of the Sungari and Ussuri rivers from 
Manchuria, and until the Awoor has begun its final and 
unpropitious bend to the north. Between the Sungari and 
Ussuri Mr. Atkinson noted another vast plain where thou- 
sands might be settled, and where, with moderate industry, 
the soil would supply not only the necessaries, but the 
luxuries of life. Wide meadows, thick forests, oaks, elms, 
limes, and lower down a forest of ash-trees, formed part of 
the attractions of the middle Amoor. The river was fall 
of sturgeon which were never caught, the woods and pas- 
tures abounding in food which no one ate. “The grass is 
never cropped, except by wild animals; on the banks, not- 
withstanding their luxuriance, neither man nor his works 
are visible; Russia has obtained a territory more valuable 
than all the supposed cotton districts of Africa, watered 
by hundreds of streams flowing into the great artery that 
passes through its entire length; the climate is good and 
well suited to Europeans; its animals belong both to the 
hot and cold regions, while its splendid herbage and flora 
prove that the temperature is neither too severe in winter nor 
too hot in summer.” Of its future he was certain. “The 
Russian colonist will change all this.” 


Why he delayed to do so has been partly explained above. 
But the Trans-Siberian Railway will pass down the centre of 
this valley, parallel with its two thousand miles of waterway, 
and bring the migrating Slavs by their old “ overland route” 
to the Far East. As at present designed, the railway will 
leave the river at the point of its northern bend, and turn 
due south to Vladivostock. But for two thousand miles the 
valley will be peopled with good Russians, or with the children 
of Russian fathers and Tartar mothers, just as in the regions 
north of the Great Wall of China, beyond which a Chinese 
woman may not pass, a mixed Chinese and Mongol race has 
grown and increased. Even if only half Slavs they will be 
the devoted servants of the Czar, for whom the Tartar and 
Bariate nomads cherish a personal devotion unsurpassed by 
the loyalty of the pure-blooded Russian. When the railway 
is completed, the settlement of this New Russia will be pro- 
vided for by a comprehensive scheme, including grants of 
landand money. Meantime, even in the Vladivostock district, 
the Chinese immigrants are being expelled, and the country 
purged of the only Asiatic race which so far has proved 
too stubborn material to be Russianised. The southern 
movement of the agricultural population of European Russia 
since the emancipation of the serfs, has already extended 
beyond the Euxine to the Sub-Caucasian districts. Its 
diversion to the southern fringe of the Siberian territory 





would be a natural and peaceful solution of the problem of 
Russian expansion. 





THE POET’S FUNCTION AS INTERPRETER. 
EOPLE are apt to talk as if the poet had no function in 
the modern world, or at any rate as if his only function 
were to amuse and entertain, and as if the State, in its 
higher and political aspect, had no need of him. The poet, 
we are told in effect, is an anachronism in an age like the 
present,—a mere survival from more primitive times. Those 
who argue thus are badly instructed, and are reasoning from 
the imperfect premises afforded by the early and middle 
Victorian epoch. For a moment the world was exclusively 
occupied with industrial and other utilitarian objects, and 
naturally enough the poet seemed out of place. He proved 
nothing, he made nothing, and he discovered nothing,—or at 
any rate nothing in the regions of science and invention. 
But this overshadowing of the poet’s function in the State 
was not real, but merely accidental and temporary. Though 
people thought so for the moment, machinery is not every- 
thing; nor is it the least true to say that the song of the 
singer is never something done, something actual. Tennyson 
put this with splendid insight when, in his plea for the poet, 
he reminded the world that— 
«The song that stirs a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 
While the possible need for a Tyrtzus exists, and that need 
can never be wholly banished, the poet must always have 
a real use. But there are other functions no less real, 
and hardly less important, which a poet may perform in 
the modern State. He may act as interpreter to the 
nation, and show it, as only he can, the true relations 
and the true meaning of the different parts which make 
up the whole. The great difficulty of every nation is 
its inability to realise and understand itself. Could it 
do this truly a nation could hardly take the wrong road, 
and bring itself to ruin and confusion. But few nations 
have this faculty, and therefore they need so sorely an 
interpreter; one who by his clear vision shall show them 
what they are, and whither they tend. And for the mass of 
mankind, only the poet can do this. The ordinary man, 
whether rich or poor, educated or uneducated, apprehends 
very little and very vaguely, save through his senses and his 
emotions. Maps and figures, dissertations and statistics, fall 
like water off a duck’s back when you talk to him of the 
British Empire, of the magnitude of our rule in India, and of 
the problem of the dark races; of the growth of the English- 
speaking people in Canada and in Australia; and of how our 
fate, as a nation, is inextricably bound up with the lordship of 
the sea. He hears, but he does not mark. But the poet, if 
he has the gift of the interpreter, and without that gift in 
some shape or form he is hardly a poet, whether he works in 
prose or verse, can bring home the secrets of Empire and 
the call of destiny to the hearts of the people. Of course he 
cannot touch all, but when he does touch he kindles. He lays 
the live coal on men’s minds; and those who are capable of 
being roused have henceforth a new and different feeling and 
understanding of what he tells. 


Mr. Kipling’s fascinating poem, “The Native Born,” 
published in Monday’s Times, is a reminder to us of how 
large a share he possesses of this interpreting power. His 
work is of extraordinary value in making the nation realise 
itself, especially as regards the Empire and the oneness of 
our kin. One of the great difficulties of the mere politician 
who knows himself but cannot interpret, is to get the people 
of this country to understand that when the Englishmen 
born over-sea assert themselves, and express their glory in 
and love for the new land, they are not somehow injuring or 
slighting the old home. When Englishmen hear of, and but 
partly understand, the ideas of young Australia, young 
Canada, or young South Africa, as the case may be, they 
sadly or bitterly declare that there is no love of England left 
in the Colonies, and that the men of the new lands think only 
of themselves, and dislike or are indifferent to the mother- 
country. The way in which the pride and exultation of the 
“native born” is conveyed makes that pride and exultation 
misunderstood. When we hear people talk a language which 
we do not know, we are always apt to think that they are full of 
anger and contempt, and that we are the objects of this anger 
and contempt. Now the uninspired social analyst or the 
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«statistic politician might have preached and analysed for 
years, and yet not have got the nation to understand the true 
spirit of the “native born,” and how in reality it neither slights 
the old land nor injures the unity of the Empire. His efforts 
to prove that the passionate feeling of the “native born” 
should be encouraged not suppressed, fall, for the most 
part, on empty ears. He may convince a few philosophers, 
but the great world heeds him not. But if and when the 
+rue poet comes, he can interpret for the mass of men and 
make clear and of good omen what before seemed dark and 
lowering. Take the new poem by Mr. Kipling to which we have 
just alluded. The poet does not reason with us, or argue, or 
bring proofs,—he enables us to enter into the spirit of the 
“native born,” and by a flash of that lightning which he brings 
‘straight from heaven he makes us understand how the men of 
Australia, and Canada, and Africa, feel towards the land in 
which they were born. Thus interpreted, their pride ceases to 
sound harsh to our ears, and we realise that the “ native born” 
may love their deep-blue hills, their ice-bound lakes and snow- 
ewreathed forests, their rolling uplands, or their palms and 
ganes, and yet not neglect their duty to the mother-land or to 
the Empire and the race. Surely a man who can do this has 
done something, and something of vast importance for the 
whole English kin. He has dropped the tiny drop of solvent 
acid into the bowl, and made what was before a turbid mix- 
ture, a clear and lucent liquor. But we must not write of the 
poem and not remind our readers of its quality by a quotation. 
To show its power of interpretation, take the first three verses : 
: “We've drunk to the Queen, God bless her ! 
We've drunk to our mothers’ land, 
We drunk to our English brother 
(But he does not understand) ; 
We've drunk to the wide creation 
And the Cross swings low to the dawn— 


Last toast, and of obligation,— 
A health to the Native-born ! 


‘They change their skies above them 
But not their hearts that roam ! 

‘We learned from our wistful mothers 
To call old England ‘ home,’ 

We read of the English sky-lark, 
Of the spring in the English lanes, 

But we screamed with the painted lories 
As we rode on the dasty plains ! 


‘They passed with their old-world legends— 
Their tales of wrong and dearth— 
‘Our fathers held by purchase 
But we by the right of birth; 
Our heart’s where they rocked our cradle, 
Our love where we spent our toil, 
And our faith and our hope and our honour 
We pledge to our native soil!” 
The verses, and those that follow, are a positive initiation. 
As we read them our hearts beat and cheeks glow, and 
as by fire we realise the feeling of the “native born,”— 
how he loves his own land, and yet gives his homage to 
“the dread high altars” of the race. Let no one suppose 
when we speak thus of this particular poem that we 
imagine it is going suddenly to become a household word 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, or that the world 
will immediately grasp its meaning. That is given to few 
poems. But without doing this, the poem, we believe, will 
have its effect on public opinion. Before it becomes popular 
in the ordinary sense, it will work its way into the minds, 
first, of the more imaginative politicians and journalists 
and men of letters. Then through them and by various 
channels it will filter down and affect the mass of the people. 
What will happen will be not unlike that which happened in 
regard to the feeling of the nation towards the privates of 
British Army. Mr. Kipling, in his capacity of interpreter, 
and by means of his “Barrack-room Ballads,” made the 
nation appreciate and understand its soldiers infinitely better 
than they had ever done before. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that by means of this process of interpretation he 
changed the attitude of the nation. But though many 
thousands of people read how— 
> m Tee this an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘chuck him out, the 
ru e- 
But it’s ‘saviour of his country’ when the guns begin to 
shoot,” 
the change was for the most part wrought indirectly. When 
you let fly into a whole heap of balls, all are moved and 
affected, though only one or two feel the impact direct. It is 
enough if the poet touches those who can influence the rest. 
Another example of Mr. Kipling’s power of interpretation 





as a poet is to be seen in his sea-poems. “The Bolivar,” 
“The Clampherdown,” and “The Flag of England” are 
of incalculable value in making Englishmen realise that 
they have been and are still the lords of the sea, and 
what that priceless heritage means. You may talk to 
Robinson, the bill-broker, till you are black in the face 
about the command of the sea, and its political, commercial, 
and moral importance. He agrees no doubt, and seems quite 
intelligent, but in reality marks you not. If, however, you can 
get him to listen to what the four winds made answer when 
they were asked what and where is the flag of England, 
who knows but you may have lighted a flame of inspiration 
which will remain with him and make him realise the grandeur 
and high destiny of this realm of England. Take, again, the 
way in which Mr. Kipling has interpreted the native East for 
Englishmen and made them understand, as but few of them 
understood before, the gulf that stretches between the East 
and West, and realise that East and West, though each has 
its destiny, can never be one. Yet another example of Mr. 
Kipling’s power of interpretation is to be found in the mar- 
vellous poem which he wrote on the American spirit, taking 
the Chicago riots as his “peg.” The poet, as we pointed out 
at the time, was not quite as careful as he ought to have been 
to avoid wounding the feelings of our American kinsfolk, 
but for insight and exposition it was a work of rare genius. 
It interpreted a certain side of the American character to per- 
fection. And to do this at that moment was a most useful 
work, for over here men were bewildered and distracted by 
what was happening in the West. We have spoken above 
only of Mr. Kipling, but it must not be supposed that we 
regard him as the only poet who acts as interpreter to the 
nation. We chose him because he does so to such practical 
effect, and because his last poem is just now in men’s minds. 
All true poets are, as we have said, interpreters, each in his 
own sphere. If they are not, they are mere embroiderers of 
melodious words. Mr. Watson, for example, has shown true 
inspiration in interpreting for us the great poets and the great 
movements of literature. His verses on Wordsworth, on 
Shelley, on Matthew Arnold, and on Burns are examples of 
what we mean. In those noble poems he brought many 
of us far nearer these mighty singers than we had ever 
yet approached, but before long the world will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how he can interpret for his countrymen 
the splendid pageant of their past, and as the lightning calls 
hill and vale out of the darkness, call up for an instant the 
mighty dead of England. No, as long as States are made 
and unmade, and men in their communities grope and wander, 
asking for the light, so long will the world need the poet’s help. 
While there is anything to interpret and make clear to men 
who will act on what comes to them through their emotions 
but will remain cold to the mere teachings of reason, the poet 
and his art will survive. When we areall so coldly reasonable 
that we cannot be stirred by ‘‘Chevy Chase,” then, but not till 
then, will the poet’s occupation be gone. Meantime, let us 
remember that we lost America because we did not under- 
stand the feelings of the “native born,” and thank heaven 
we have a poet-interpreter to help save us from another such 
treason to our race as that to which George III. and Lord 
North incited. 





OLD AND NEW WEATHER-WISDOM. 


E owe a great deal to science, but our obligations—or 

at least, our feelings of gratitude—are not a little 
diminished by the aggressive fashion in which it attacks some 
of our cherished, if mistaken, beliefs. Were science always pre- 
pared with a substitute for the superstitious lore which it 
destroys, we should have less cause for complaint; but asarule, 
it contents itself with merely stating, in a superior and alto- 
gether supercilious manner, that there is no scientific ground 
whatever for the knowledge upon which we have prided our- 
selves, that it must therefore be based upon the crassest 
ignorance, and that only ridiculous fools can continue to give 
it their belief. The ordinary person, conscious of his own 
comparative nescience, generally submits humbly enough, 
though it may be somewhat resentfully, to the dictates of 
professional knowledge; but it does sometimes occur to 
him that, after all, science does not know everything, 
and that it has, before now, explained away one or two 
things which it has since seemed anxious to explain back 








again. Now meteorological science has doubtless the best and 
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most ecientific reasons for holding all the tenets which it 
professes, reasons which it is prepared to support with exact 
and mathematical argument; but why, on that account, 
should it think fit to discredit the unscientific lore of popular 
weather-wisdom, which is unprepared to give chapter and 
verse for all the rules which it quotes? Why should not the 
shepherd still continue to rejoice in a red sunset, and take 
warning from a red sunrise? The signs may not be infallible, 
buat, at least, they are not more deceptive than the published 
Meteorological Report. 


This protest is suggested by an address recently delivered 
before the Meteorological Society by their President, under 
the title of “ Weather Fallacies.” According to this gentleman 
all signs that do not emanate from the Meteorological Office, 
or are without its sanction, are equally fallacious, The 
wisdom of the shepherd is a vain thing; the warnings 
that he derives from plants and animals are but fond imagin- 
ings. Neither flower nor beast has any more prescience 
of the coming weather than has man himself, and the latter 
does but waste his time in taking their counsel. In the case 
of plants, however, he admits,—“ There is no doubt that they 
act in sympathy with changes in the dampness, gloominess, or 
chilliness of the air, and as these conditions generally precede 
rain, one cannot term the indications altogether fallacious ;” 
but, he adds, “an artificial leaf of paper may be made to do 
the same thing; ” such signs are only a proof of the existing 
conditions of the weather, and in no sense are they a fore- 
warning of what is to come. In the same way animals are 
equally untrustworthy as weather-prophets. They may in- 
dulge in unusual actions, but such actions do but express their 
present discomfort, and do not manifest their fear of more dis- 
comfort in the near future. In other words, animals and 
plants can tell man what the weather is at the moment, but 
have no more sense than has man himself of what the 
weather will be in an hour’s time. And,as man is presumably 
as good a judge of the immediate condition of the weather as 
any other living organism, he has no need of consultation 
outside his own feelings. No doubt, from a scientific point 
of view, this argument entirely demolishes any claim to 
weather-wisdom on the part of beast, or bird, or flower; 
nevertheless, we still presume to have our unscientific doubts. 
The shepherds and other country people, to whose observation 
we owe our homely weather-wisdom, were more or less skilled 
observers in their own homely fashion. They had anxious 
reason to scan and note the signs of the sky, and if they pro- 
fessed to find a sometime surer indication of the coming 
weather in the behaviour of animal and vegetable life, we are 
convinced they had good cause for their preference. Take 
the case of the pimpernel, which is known in some places 
as “the shepherd’s dial,” owing to the fact that it opens 
and closes at regular hours. If the simple countryman 
finds the pimpernel closed when it should be open, though 
the weather be at the moment both fine and dry, he says, 
“There will be rain.” The more enlightened president of 
the Meteorological Association, finding the flower under 
similar conditions, would say, we suppose, ‘This pimpernel 
tells me that there is damp in the air; Ido not feel any damp 
in the air; this pimpernel must, then, either be a fool or a 
liar.’ But the pimpernel, and the shepherd who trusted it, 
may prove right after all, and the rain may come in spite of 
the scientific snubbing. The fact is, that though the 
meteorological expert knows how the pimpernel performs its 
trick, and the conditions under which it ought to perform, he 
does not know how easily the pimpernel may be affected 
by those conditions. Pimpernels and marigolds close their 
petals, and poplars and maples show the under-part of their 
leaves because the latter curl when theair is damp. ‘An 
artificial leaf of paper may be made to do the same thing if 
constructed on the same principle as the natural one—a hard, 
thin paper to represent the upper side of the leaf, and a 
thicker, unsized paper for the lower side—these will, if stuck 
together, curl up or bend down in sympathy with the hygro- 
scopic condition of the air.” We do not deny it, nor do we 
doubt the ability of science to construct leaves of paper which 
will curl and bend against any natural leaf in creation; but 
we doubt its ability to construct a leaf which has all the 
properties of a natural one ; and we may suspect that the latter 
has a subtle sensitiveness of its own which would be beyond all 
the powers of science to reproduce. Surely it is conceivable 
, that the pimpernel or marigold may be sensitive to a growing 





dampness in the air, which would baffle the registration of 
even the most delicate scientific contrivances. Sensitivenesg. 
has been given to the plant for some end; but though we may 
guess correctly at the end, we, who are not vegetables, cannot: 
tell the exact measure of the sensitiveness. For all we know, 
it may infinitely exceed that of any humanly contrived. 
machinery. Admitting, too, that dogs and other animals only 
indicate the weather that they feel, that is hardly a reason for 


denying that they predict the weather that isto come. The- 


barometer only indicates the weather that it feels; yet we 
habitually speak of its indications as predictions, and it is 
mere cavilling to object to the word. Their critic, however, is: 
not content with asserting that their altered behaviour is due- 
to the dampness, darkness, or chilliness preceding rain, 
“ which render these creatures uneasy,” but adds that they are- 
not more affected by these conditions than is man himself, 
Evidently he will not even allow that a dog, let alone a 
flower, has its own feelings. This contention is one that can: 
hardly be seriously maintained, especially in view of the fact. 
that men themselves are affected by the weather in a widely 
varying degree. No one who has lived much with animals, 
particularly if he has had to do with large flocks of sheep 
or herds of cattle, or if he has attempted to study gregarious: 
animal life in its wild state, can have failed to notice how 
much more swiftly they are seized by the uneasiness which 
preludes a violent change in the weather, than he is himself, 
manifesting that uneasiness sometimes under apparent con- 
ditions of light, warmth, and atmospheric dryness which. 
entirely deceive their human companion. Nor can any one 
who has been in contact with a wilder and less civilised 
humanity fail to remark how much quicker the savage or the- 
half-civilised man is to detect atmospheric changes. 

Is it not possible—with all respect to the Meteorological: 
Office we hazard the suggestion—that man himself in thecourse- 
of ages has lost a sense still possessed by the brute creation, for 
which the Meteorological Office is but a poor substitute? Man, 
who wears clothes, dwells in houses, and possesses stores: 
of food which make him independent of the caprices of the 
weather, has certainly no longer the same reason to dread its: 
changes as had his ancestor who ran wild in the woods and 
lived by his daily hunting. Even where the weather-sense is 
abnormally developed, as it is in some cases, the complications. 
of civilised life deprive its warnings of half their force. People 
who suffer from the after-effects of old wounds, or from gout. 
and other like complaints, frequently assert that a renewal of 
pain heralds a coming change in the weather; but the warning 
loses all its weight when the same symptom is produced by 
individual imprudence, by mental anxiety, or a reckless: 
indulgence in champagne. Undoubtedly even the average 
man is affected to some degree by an impending at- 
mospheric change; but, in view of all the precautions: 
taken by generation after generation against the inclemency 
of the sky, it is not reasonable to believe that we cam 
be affected to the same degree as he was in his natural state, 
And, that being the case, the belief that animals have a finer 
and more delicate sense—a sense which detects a change 
while it is yet extremely distant—is rational enough. Hardly 
any writer who has recorded his impressions of some great 
natural convulsion, cyclone, or earthquake, has not noted the 
fact that the feeling of malaise which preceded it seemed to 
affect the beast-creation not only more deeply, but also much 
earlier than it affected human beings. If one could only read 
the signs aright, the barometer of nature might well prove 
of a more trustworthy character than any artifice of man’s 
invention. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TRAMP’S DIARY. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Spxctaror.’”’] 
S1r,—May and June had been blessed with weather against 
which no complaint could be urged. We had enjoyed our- 
selves to the full, and now that pleasant time was ended. 
Dances and feasts, the evenings spent at ease on the river, the 
gay revelry in many a hospitable room,—all had gone into the 
past, to become vague longings or unspeakable regrets. The 
pace during those two intoxicating months had been fast and 
furious, our dalliance in Capua had been over-long, and it was: 
time to seek a newer and simpler life. To lead a simple life 
at this end of the century is not easy, one is too much beset. 
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with the thrall of civilisation. Perhaps the easiest way is to 
become a vagabond and go a-wayfaring along the Open Road 
without a thought where you will lodge, or whither you are 
going. Inns are superflaous, you must sleep in the softest 
ditch you can find. 

‘So with this aim before me I took the road on a Friday 
afternoon at the end of June, in old and ragged clothes 
that would not suffer from the weather. My luggage was 
carried in the pockets of a Norfolk jacket, and consisted of 
a road-map, two pipes, tobacco, and a Postgate’s “ Catullus.” 
The shortest road to London would undoubtedly have been 
through Prince’s Risborough and Uxbridge, but I wished to 
keep near the river, so struck out for Dorchester. The sky 
was black and threatening,—the fine weather had at last 
broken up. Passing Sandford it began to rain in eamest, and 
as I walked into Dorchester in the fading light I was wet 
through. The great abbey spread itself to view across the 
meads, and I determined to make a halt for the night, Dor- 
chester is a charming little town, and I was delighted with 
the old inns and houses that compose its one curved street. 
After due refreshment, it was necessary to seek a lodging for 
the night. I loitered along the road, over the bridge, in 
gearch of an outhouse or barn whose open door should invite 
me toenter. Nor was my search long. An outhouse stand- 
ing back from the road, overlooked by no prying yes, 
«contained a number of carts, one of them filled to the brim 
with hay,—here, certainly, was my goal. It was still early; 
#0 I wandered about the town, looked at the abbey, and 
listened to some curious local politics at a huckster’s shop. 
By 10 o’clock the rain had quite ceased. I reached my 
hostelry, burrowed into the hay, and was soon fast asleep. 
When I awoke at a little after 3 o’clock, the rain was falling 
steadily. Hardly was I well roused before I felt a misgiving; 
I had put all my money overnight into my trouser-pocket, 
and I ought to have felt a weight against my leg, but to my 
horror it had gone, slipped into the hay. I lit a match, 
careless of what might happen. Of course my hand fell on 
the copper and silver almost at once; but the scant gold that 
was to be a reserve, where was it? Fearful of jogging it 
deeper into the hay, I crawled off the cart and sat on the 
ground, railing against fortune and my own folly. Though 
up among the rafters it had been too dark to see 
clearly, below it was light enough to read; so I lit a 
pipe, and fell to on my Catullus. Lesbia proved very dull, 
I fear, and after all, no one cares for the beauties of Sirmio 
when all his money is gone. Moreover, the morning was grey 
and the drizzle continued,—altogether, a cheerful beginning 
to the day’s march. At last, as it got light, I could bear it no 
longer, and crawled up gingerly on to the cart. Towards my 
Sleeping-place at the further end I crawled slowly, and behold, 
the precious metal was there! My hand in the previous search 
must have passed within an inch, and might well have pushed 
it into the hay never to he recovered; but that is too grue- 
some to contemplate. All was well and the world smiled 
again, spite of the increasing rain. I could have snapped my 
fingers at any fate. Some of the formal precisian, of the 
civilised man, lurked in me yet. I was not sufficiently bar- 
barous to view the loss of my money without a frown. I 
secured it safely under an iron bar, went back to the hay, and 
slept till I was wakened by the abbey bells calling all good 
people to matins. 

After bread and cheese and fresh watercress, I took the 
road again. The road trends away from the river; the flat 
water-meadows are soon passed; you begin to climb and 
get on to the chalk. Through the cold, sour uplands the 
road winds in and out; ere long the highest point is reached. 
Behind lie Dorchester, and wooded Newnham, with Shotover 
bounding the view. Here, then, ends the old world. I turn 
and cry “Auf Wiedersehen” to that familiar hill; before 
me lies the great unknown. Even when we grow older. we do 
not quite lose the childish sense of the mystery that hangs 


over the country just beyond our ken. 


Six miles out of Dorchester—it is fourteen to Henley, my 
next halt—I was thoroughly drenched, and could have wished 
the rain quite abolished. Wet or shine I am determined to 
accept with an equal mind. Why, then, need every labourer 
I meet strive to mar my placidity with the never-changing 
catch-phrase, “Nice rain”? Nice rain, indeed !—the country 
needs it, they told me at Dorchester. J don’t need it, Iam 
certain. And there are many other things that have no use 








for rain,—Henley, to wit, and cricket-matches. This con- 
stant iteration is almost disheartening. Up hill and down, 
past sleepy villages and quiet churches, the wooded hills to 
left and right, with, far below, glimpses of the river valley 
curving in and out. At last the road takes a sharp descent, 
down, down, at a steep angle, and the milestones tell me 
that Iam nearing Henley. No self-respecting tramp carriesa 
watch, of course, but the appearance of the heavens suggested 
that it was a little after noon,—a certain craving within appeals 
eloquently for beer and bread and cheese. There is nothing 
very noticeable about the little town of Henley, but somehow 
just at this time it seems Oxford and Cambridge and Putney 
rolled into one. Every third man you meet is known to you 
by sight, the familiar accents, the same topics fall on your ear 
by snatches, and a pervading flavour of up-river boating slang 
is over it all. Yes, there are the Leander and they of Lady 
Margaret and of the London Rowing Club; Rudolf Lehmann 
strolls down the street as if it belonged to him, and the 
two Nickalls are just getting afloat in their pair. But the 
afternoon is waning, and I must leave the little town, much 
as one would like to stay and watch the crews at practice. 


Once again the road lies upwards, for I must across the 
hills to Maidenhead, where I purpose, the fates and farmers 
willing, to spend the night. Asif to make amends for earlier 
incivility, the sun comes forth and makes my path a thing of 
glory. The leaves turn golden, the river smiles below, and 
the hills above Medmenham catch and send back the sun- 
shine. Pan is abroad this afternoon, his spirit makes the 
blood tingle and the pulses beat to his own lusty music. 
Maidenhead was a sad change,—a sudden return to the un- 
speakably prosaic. The streets that climb the hill back from 
the river would do credit to Clapham; moreover, it is sur- 
rounded by slums and dirty meadows, and the stream-beds 
are full of every kind of refuse. However, it is getting dark, 
and a halt must be made for the night. A hayrick is, on the 
whole, preferable to trespassing on a steam launch, especially 
as the tarpaulin over the unfinished rick is stretched well 
out and tied to the surrounding fence of wattle. This 
will do. Goodly handfuls of hay make a covering. Sweet 
is the sleep earned by a twenty-seven miles’ tramp. 


And now, as I set forth on the Sunday, it is evident that two 
nights in the open have not passed without leaving their 
effects. Half a mile outside Maidenhead I come across two 
villainous loafers sitting by the roadside; they loudly demand 
a copper as if it were a thing of right, and as I pass without 
response, assail me with covert abuse. As I present a back 
view, I hear one of them cry, “Blimy, if the bloke ’aven’t 
been sleeping the night out.” This was no doubt fairly 
patent, for hay-seeds stick to a coat like burrs. So one could 
now feel a tramp in real earnest,—one had been recognised 
by the profession. Through Boveney my road leads to 
Eton—the youths of that place of learning greeting me with 
a genteel stare—and so to Windsor. After a good square 
breakfast, I desire to renew my acquaintance with St. George’s 
Chapel. Service had begun, but I managed to slip in and 
stole down the South aisle so as to escape notice. And the 
first thing I saw was my friend A—— and his brother, both im- 
maculately got up. He looked astonished—as well he might— 
and his face opened like a dying fish. He made room for me, 
and under cover of the Anthem, demanded what in Heaven’s 
name brought me to Windsor in such questionable state. 
And when he learnt the truth he had much ado to refrain 
from laughter. Little he seemed to care, for after service 
the three of us walked solemnly through the town down to 
the river. I remembered then that Windsor was his abiding 
place, and expressed fears, not wholly groundless, that his 
character would be gone for ever. But that he put on one 
side; and the folk stared at the sight of a tramp in familiar 
discourse with two well-dressed gentlemen. He proposed a 
bathe, and, accordingly, we did bathe, below the weir. Now 
that bathing-place, belonging to the Eton masters, is renowned, 
and well it may be. Never did I enjoy a dive and swim so 
much as that morning. The running-board shot you yards 
clear, and the water is ten feet deep under the bank. The 
heat and toil and stains of one’s trimardage disappeared, and I 
revelled in the cool, clear, bubbling stream, rolling about and 
tossing the water from me, as if I had not bathed for months. 
What the self-possessed bathing-man thought of it all, I do 
not know, but he looked volumes. Even here my good com- 
panion did not desert me. He escorted me through the town 
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and into the Home Park, ere we said adieu. It was touching 
civilisation again after separation therefrom,—a momentary 
return to the ways of my kind, after so much barbarism. 
After passing Old Windsor, you rejoin the river near Runny- 
mede, where the stream is alive with honest holiday-makers 
but most indifferent oarsmen, and are not long in reaching 
Staines, where the hard-earned qualification of bond-fide 
traveller is put to the proof. Here one must leave the river 
and take the straight and dusty high-road that leads to 
Hounslow and London. Bedfont, with its curious nondescript 
church, is passed, and I turn off before reaching Isleworth, 
for Richmond is to be my halting-place for the night. The 
road is very long this dusty Sunday afternoon, and the presence 
of the suburbs is ever more and more marked. But at last I 
am through Teddington, down the well-known road that seems 
one line of public-houses, and across Richmond Bridge. It has 
not changed in the last twelve months; as of old on summer 
nights, weekday and Sunday alike, there is high carnival, 
The taverns are full to repletion, and up the steep and stony 
street and along the terrace are crowds of chattering men 
and of gaily, gaudily dressed women. There is a certain 
devil-may-care feeling about Richmond that is not unpleasing. 
Every one is out to enjoy life, and makes no pretence to the 
contrary. People at Richmond laugh louder and comport 
themselves more freely than is the case elsewhere,—it is like 
a gay town of France. After due consideration, no hotel 
seems 80 suitable as the open glades of the forest. The rain 
holds off, and the side-gate—as I know from of old—is open 
all night. I found a quiet spot back from the road, and 
under a pile of bracken, beneath the wide trees, soon fell 
asleep. But shortly after midnight I was wide awake 
again. Strange dreams had risen to perplex me, and the 
forest breathed an air of wonder and mystery. Small 
animals scuttled about close by, and a field-mouse ran in 
and out of my pillow quite fearlessly. Shortly after 
1 o’clock I rose and paced the dewy lawns and glades. At 
last came the first faint beginnings of the dawn, and 
the white forms of the deer stole to and fro between 
the branches. In the grey light of a cloudy morning, 
I left the forest and started on the last stage. The 
streets are all silent now, and deserted; the busy little 
Vanity Fair of last night has quite vanished. So triste 
is the whole town, that a passing policeman gives me 
the time of day with a strange heartiness, as if glad of some 
one on the same road at that hour. The dirty river swirls 
below Kew Bridge, and the mud-banks look singularly 
wretched this chill day. I strike out at a steady pace, and 
am not long in reaching Hammersmith. And now, as if the 
fates had reserved some especial sensation for the last, Iam 
suddenly struck with the strangeness of an absolutely empty 
London. The roadway is deserted; I can walk in the middle 
without fear of being run over. Late at night this would 
seem natural, but it is now broad daylight. It seems almost 
uncanny that no one should be about. The day, the time for 
work, has come, yet London is one vast city of the dead, and 
Ihave it all to myself; and I have to stop and have a big 
laugh, the better to enjoy it all. What would be thought 
of me were the hour 10, and not 5, of the clock? My 
“ Norfolk,” originally threadbare, had become ragged during 
the march; my flannels had gone a dingy nondescript ; and 
the blue canvas-shirt had turned literally brown wherever 
exposed to view. No one save an early carter or two is about, 
and I can brazen it out. But a few hours hence, and one’s 
appearance would create a mild sensation and the gamins 
would jeer. But it does not matter, and one can bless the 
lazy habits of the race that lose the early morning and its 
delights,—anyway, they have left their noble city to me, and 
the loafer has the best of things. 

At last I am once more in the welcome Strand; St. 
Clement’s greets me with its chimes; and the Conrts clash 
out six as I turn under Middle Temple gateway. In a moment 
I have mounted to my snug chambers, and sleep the sleep of 
the just und weary till the laundress wakes me at nine to tell 
me that breakfast is ready. P. J. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


(To rue Epiror or Tue “ SpectaTor.”] 


§1r,—In your article in the Spectator of September 28th, on 











wonder that we Irish still loathe, as we do, the very name of 
England, and look forward with hope and longing to the time 
—certain with God’s help—to come, sooner or later, when we 
can stamp out every vestige of English power in our own. 
country. Does it never occur to you that among the minor 
causes of this hatred is the practice of certain well-meaning 
English journalists, yourself among the number, of writing of 
Ireland as if she were a child or a lunatic, to be coaxed or 
coerced into submission to your judgment and acquiescence: 
in your views? Your ideal Ireland appears to be a sort of 
minor England, admiring and imitating her more powerful: 
sister. I think I am speaking for an overwhelming majority 
of my countrymen when I say that rather than resemble. 
that nation which is said, by one of her own greatest writers,, 
to consist of “an upper class materialised, a middle-class 
vulgarised, and a lower class brutalised,” we would endure. 
another eight centuries of English insolence and English mis- 
rule. However, with the help, under Providence, of our 
countrymen “beyond the Atlantic foam,” neither alternative 


will be necessary.—I am, Sir, &., A CELT. 
[To Taw EpiTor or THE ** SrecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Lord Monteagle is probably right. There are, no doubt, 


many people in Ireland of all creeds and opinions, who would 
join in an endeavour to promote the welfare of the country 
by more practical means than Home-rule or Separation. But 
the defect of Mr. Plunkett’s proposal is that it appeals to 
politicians. The professed politicians on the Nationalist side 
are committed more or less to the policy of opposing practical 
improvement by the Westminster Parliament in order that 
they may show the need for Home-rule. If a non-political. 
association were formed for the purpose of promoting practical 
measures of a non-contentious nature—and there are many 
men of ability and will who would join—such an association. 
would be likely in time to draw to itself a large proportion of 
the people, and might have an important influence for good 
on the future history of the island.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An EXILE or ERIN, 





BURYING ALIVE. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpxctTaToR.’’] 
S1z,—A propos of your article and the correspondence about 
being buried alive, in the Spectator of September 28th, the 
inclosed may interest you. It is an extract whichI have 
copied to-day out of a letter to a neighbour of mine from his 
brother in Ireland, dated October 6th, 1895 :— 


“ About three weeks ago, our kitchen-maid asked leave to go 
away for two or three days to see her mother, who was dying. 

came back again on a Friday or Saturday, saying her mother was 
dead and buried. On Wednesday she got a letter saying her 
mother had been dug-up, and was alive and gettingallright. So 
she went up to see her, and sure enough there she was ‘right 
enough,’ as G— says, having got out of her trance, and knowing 
nothing about being in her grave from Saturday till Tuesday. 
The only thing she missed was her rings ; she could not make out 
where they had got to. Her daughter, it seems, told the doctor 
on her way back here that it struck her that her mother had never 
got stiff after death, and she could not help thiuking it was very 
odd; and it made her very uncomfortable. He never saida word; 
and the kitchen-maid heard nothing until she got the letter saying 
her mother was back again and alive. Luckily, she did not ‘come 
to’ until she had been taken out of her coffin. It was arum ‘go’ 
altogether. They say exactly the same thing happened to a 
sister of hers who is now alive and well.” 


—I am, Sir, &., PEVERIL TURNBULL. 





CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 

(To ruz Eprrorn or THE “Srecrator,”’] 

Sir,—This agitation is a Canadian edition of the “Three 
Tailors of Tooley Street.” We have a scarcity of live poli- 
tical questions, so that it is a Godsend to both parties, pro- 
videntially giving them the opportunity of buying patriotic 
fame in the cheapest, and selling it in the dearest market. 
Official statistics show that the printers, newspapers pre- 
prietors, &c., in the Dominion number five hundred and 
eighty-nine, but, according to Mr. J. G. Ridout, barrister, of 
Toronto, our leading patent authority, who has investigated 
the subject, there are not thirty members of the Copyright 
Association, and some of them inform him that they are 
thoroughly indifferent. He finds that there are not more 
than ten printers, &c., and two outsiders with axes to grind, 
who are interested. I stated in the Toronto Week, our leading 





Ps The Chicago Convention,” you express a somewhat naive 


literary journal, some objections to the proposed Bill. 
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(1) the Act would be a breach of the Highth Commandment ; 
(2) a few printers wish to forcibly seize the property of 
British authors and publishers, paying at their own valua- 
tion and convenience; (3) in Ontario over one hundred 
and seventy thousand farmers own their farms, and most 
have from ten to thirty acres of bush-land; (4) put it thus to 
them :—“It is proposed that outsiders should be allowed to 
seize and keep any part of your farms not actually under crop, 
or which is not cultivated in the best manner, on paying a 
rent to be fixed by such pirates, and payable as it suits them.” 
Ts there a farmer who would vote for such a law? Mr. 
Ridont explained in our Press the injury to Canadian 
patentees, copyrights, &c., of allowing such a Bill to pass. 
The Government should study his facts and arguments. The 
sense of humour is not so strong here as in London, otherwise 
the hollowest cry of this generation—by ten printers and two 
axe-grinders—“ We, the people of Canada,” &c., would be 
universally laughed at. The Canadians do not care a cent 
about the question, but as a cheap election-cry it deserves a 
gold medal.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Toronto, September 28th. Joun C. GARDNER, Senior. 





THE HABITS OF ROOKS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTATOR.” | 
S1r,—That these birds are weatherwise I am firmly convinced, 
and I think, after continual observation of their habits, 
that they do elect a leader, or leaders, to head their foraging 
flocks, at any rate; also, that they have one or more sentinels 
stationed at various points when they are feeding, who give 
an alarm when a foe approaches. I was staying some years 
ago at a seaside place in North Wales, called Beaumaris, 
where there was a fine old rookery within a short distance of 
the town, situated near Sir Richard Bulkeley’s residence, 
Baron Hill, and I, being a very early riser, used to watch the 
rooks of a morning from my bedroom window. They were 
wont to assemble at daybreak on the shore, and after a brief 
consultation, one, or sometimes two grave-looking birds, 
would rise on the wing and mount carefully into the air; 
remain there, as if stationary, for a moment; and then fly 
seaward followed by the whole company. I noticed them 
cross the Straits in this fashion several times, and was in- 
formed by my landlady that they went over the water to some 
famous sands on the Carnarvonshire side, where cockles and 
other, to use her expression, “shore refuge,” abounded. They 
returned at night about sunset. After a time I observed that 
on some fine mornings the leaders, instead of going off towards 
the Straits, wheeled round, and followed by their suite, flew 
off to Baron Hill Woods. This puzzled me, until I noticed 
that, however fine the early part of the day had been, the 
evening always proved stormy or wet, so I came to the con- 
clusion that rooks were .good weather-prophets, foresaw a 
change of wind, and knew how unwise it would be to go over 
the water on that day. 


I often afterwards had an opportunity of observing the 
habits of the Anglesea rooks during my stay; for I 
took a house on the island, still close to the shore, but 
some distance from the town, nearer Penmon, and there I 
have more than once observed rooks feeding amongst the sea- 
weeds left by the receding tide, rise with a shell-fish in their 
beak to a considerable height, then drop it on the rocks, and 
descend to pick the fish out of the shell they had so cleverly 
broken. Mussels seemed to be their particular vanity, but 
these seaside rooks would eat all kinds of small mollusca. Rooks 
inland are also slightly carnivorous. I have seen them in severe 
winters pick bones like magpies, which I have thrown out to 
them—some of the “ Selborne rooks,” as I call them; for we 
have nota rookery very near Liss—came here to befed. I really 
flattered myself that I had won the confidence of three of them ; 
for they came regularly every day quite close to the windows, to 
look for bones and pieces of bread, and without their usual 
guard, too. When they come in a flock, to look for wireworms 
amongst the young corn in an adjoining field, I always see a 
black gentleman or two on some tall oak-trees in the field 
close to this house, waiting to give the danger signal if a man 
armed appears. I do believe that they must know the gun 
is an engine of destruction. I could relate more about rooks 
and jackdaws, but fear this letter is already too long to be 
received with favour.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Berry Grove House, Liss, Hants. HELEN E. WatTNEY. 


[To rae Eprror or THE “ SPecTaToRr.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter, in the Spectator of October 
5th, about rooks leads me to tell you an incident which always 
seems to me one of the strangest of the many stories of the 
sagacity of rooks. We were living some years ago in the 
suburbs of London, and had a garden in which were a good 
many fine old elms. They grew in an irregular line down the 
length of the lawn, and were continued beyond the boundary 
hedge half-way across the field beyond. The trees in the field 
were full of rooks’ nests, and were a perpetual interest and 
amusement to watch,—but never a nest.was built in the trees 
on our side the hedge till we had been for some years in the 
house. Then one day we found the rooks had begun a nest 
in one of our trees, a fine old elm under which we constantly 
sat and a favourite spot for afternoon tea. This we found 
was too inconvenient to be borne, as we could no longer 
sit there, and much as we loved our neighbours, the rooks, 
we felt they must have notice to quit; so, before the nest 
was finished, I took my husband’s revolver and fired through 
the empty nest. The effect wasimmense. The whole colony 
gathered and flew round and round the tree, making a great 
noise for a long time, and within a few hours they re- 
moved every twig of the nearly completed nest and rebuilt 
it, this time in the next tree, which was only a few yards 
distant but grew on the other side of the hedge. They never 
trespassed again. After some years we left the house, and 
the move took place just at the time the rooks were beginning 
to build. About ten days after we left, I returned to the old 
house for a few hours, and found to my astonishment that the 
rooks were in full possession of our garden, and had already 
made five or six nests in the trees on our lawn, some of them 
close to the house. The gardener was still at work, and a 
caretaker with children in the house, so that it was not the 
greater quiet that tempted them.—lI am, Sir, &c., 


Garlands, Redhill, October 7th. A. E. TuHompson. 





A BIRD AND CAT CATASTROPHE, 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor,”’] 

S1r,—Here is the story of a cat and a bird. Two young 
ladies dwelt together,—one the owner of a canary, which she 
petted and played with; the other was the mistress of a 
beautiful cat, which was nursed and patted and petted also. 
They were a happy and united family. The owner of the cat 
went abroad for a time, and pussy grew sad and melancholy, 
and at last became jealous of the bird, which was daily petted 
as usual, while she was sadly neglected. Pussy could not, 
and would not, stand this treatment ; her jealousy grew day by 
day till at last, in a fit of rage, she made a dash at the little 
bird and tore him limb from limb. Then seized by remorse 
she fled, but the owner of the bird was frantic, and she 
beat the cat and mourned for her bird; and the owner 
of the cat when she heard of the catastrophe shed sad tears, 
not, indeed, because the bird was dead, but because her pussy 
had been beaten; and so the peace of that happy family was 
destroyed for atime. Pussy, overwhelmed with remorse at 
the crime she had committed, was found the next day curled 
up and asleep in the little bird’s cage. Now, the problem for 
psychologists required to be solved is, why did that cat go 
into that cage? The only solution that suggests itself to the 
persons concerned is, that by going there she thought she 
might regain the favour of the mistress whose happiness she 
had so ruthlessly destroyed, by taking the place of the bird ; 
and so, perhaps, in due time, be changed into a little petted 
bird herself.—I am, Sir, &c., CATALONIA. 





THE DEATH OF ‘BOB,’ THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
RAILWAY DOG. 


[To tue Epiror oF THe “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—‘ Bob,’ the South Australian railway dog, has ended his 
eventful career, which is, I think, worthy of notice in the 
Spectator.* Like many other clever dogs he was of uncertain 
breed. Asa puppy he was attached to a rabbiting party in 
our North country, and, while still young, was given to a 
railway guard with whom he travelled for some time, having 
been taught to jamp into the van, our narrow-gauge lines 
having no platforms. ‘ Bob’ very soon came to consider him- 
self as one of the railway staff, and although civil to 








* See a'so Spectator for September 21st. 
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passengers who spoke to him, he never made friends with any 
but railway employés, whom he seemed instinctively to recog- 
nise. The engine-drivers and stokers were his special friends, 
and for many years he travelled all over the South Australian 
lines, and occasionally over those connected with them in the 
other Colonies. His favourite seat was on the tender, and his 
whole demeanour showed that he considered himself an im- 
portant adjunct to the locomotive. He belonged to the 
department, not to any individual driver, and I have seen 
him jump off one engine and join another, apparently with- 
out any reason, when passing at small roadside stations 
hundreds of miles from the terminus. His license was 
always paid for by the men, and he wore a collar which 
bore the legend: “Stop me not but let me jog, I am ‘Bob,’ 
the drivers’ dog.” The interest of his career lies in the 
fact that he attached himself to the locomotives, recognised 
no individual as master, and no house as home. He seemed 
to travel from pure enjoyment of movement, and was quite 
as much at home in the small up-country stations as in 
the city. He never seemed to be in a hurry, often remaining 
in the station till the last moment and joining the engine 
just as it started. He was well fed, and in spite of numerous 
predictions to the contrary was not killed by accident on 
the line, but died in town at a good old age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AxEex. B, MoncrRIEFF, 
Engineer-in-Chief. 


Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, Adelaide, September 5th, 1895. 





STORY OF A DONKEY. 
[To tHe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—As your readers seem interested in stories of affection 
and fidelity in animals, I think it possible you might consider 
the inclosed worthy of insertion in your paper. The truth of 
the story is guaranteed by several persons whose names are 
given, but not for publication. 

A donkey cast off by a costermonger as useless, and in a 
miserable condition, was found by a young gentleman, who 
brought it into his garden. Being kindly treated, it by and 
by recovered itself and became a great favourite. But the 
presence of so large an animal in a garden became naturally 
very inconvenient, and an aunt of the gentleman in question, 
residing at Blackheath, offered the creature an asylum in her 
field, and there it remained peaceful and happy By and by 
the compassionate lady introduced a pony into the field, in 
much the same condition as the donkey had once been. The 
two became much attached to each other, and passed their 
days in a state of blissful quietness probably unknown before 
in their suffering and hard-working lives. Not many weeks 
ago the donkey died, and standing over him, in mute but 
eloquent grief, the pony was seen licking the insensible 
remains of his poor friend. He could not be induced to leave 
the place, or take any food, and even after the body of his 
beloved companion had been committed to the earth, he was 
seen standing by and constantly pawing the ground, as though 
entreating him to rise and bear him company as of old.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. E. 








POETRY. 


THE QUEST. 
O Time, where hast thou laid 
My Self of yesterday ? 
Where at his tomb I prayed, 
I come again to pray— 
*Tis empty! Who has hither strayed 
And taken him away P 





SLUMBER.-SONG. 

SLEEP! the spirits that attend 

On thy waking hours are fled. 
Heaven thou canst not now offend 

Till thy slumber-plumes are shed ; 
Consciousness alone doth lend 

Life its pain, and Death its dread; 
Innocence and Peace befriend 

All the sleeping and the dead. 





THE LIFE-TIDE. 
Eacu wave that breaks upon the strand, 
How swift soe’er to spurn the sand 
And seek again the sea, 
Christ-like, within its lifted hand 
Mast bear the stigma of the land 


For all eternity. 
JoHN B. Tass. 








BOOKS. 


Leer Tk: 2 
ARCHIBALD FORBES’S MEMORIES.* 
THE author of these pages is nothing if not a war-corre- 
spondent. He is the very form and image of that product of 
the present times, of and from whom we hear so much, who 
makes history as it flies, after a rapid and incisive fashion, 
which will require years of study and reams of evidence for 
the more ambitious historian to contradict or to confirm. 
At the opening of the first chapter he plunges at once in 
medias res in true picturesque fashion. “It was down by the 
Danube side, in the earlier days of the Russo-Turkish War. 
Skobeleff and myself were squatting in a hole in the ground, 
to escape the rain of bullets and shells which the Turks 
were pouring across the river on the detachment which 
the young General commanded.” “‘Here you and I are,’ 
said Skobeleff with a laugh, ‘like Uriah the Hittite, 
right in the fore-front of the battle: and how strange it is 
that quiet stay-at-home folk all over the world, who take 
their morning papers just as they do their breakfasts, 
know ever so much more about this war as a whole than we 
fellows do, who are actually listening to the whistle of the 
bullets and the crash of the shells!’ Skobeleff did not pursue 
the subject further, because just then a shell exploded right 
in front of us, and of the mud which it threw up a splash hit 
him in the face and changed the current of his ideas.” The 
whole mise-en-scene, with “Skobeleff and myself” in the 
centre, is before us in a few words; and we are at once pre- 
pared for the hymn of praise for the war-correspondent which 
duly follows. His familiarity with a soldier in the position 
of Skobeleff will be impressive at starting; and only the 
hypercritical will detect a very doubtful compliment in the 
Russian’s remark that the morning papers know more about 
the war, not only than the General who conducts it, but than 
the reporter who furnishes them with the story. It seems to 
suggest that the papers must be content with very doubtful 
information. But that veracity is one of the first of the cor- 
respondent’s qualifications we gather from his theory that 
the first Napoleon would have been the King amongst them, “ if 
only he could have been a little truthful occasionally.” Julius 
Cesar, moreover, “ would have been an exceptionally brilliant 
war-correspondent if the profession had been invented in his 
time, and if he could have weaned himself from the meaner 
avocations of commanding armies, conquering countries, 
and ruling nations.” We do not know why it is, but there 
is something in writing of this undeniably “smart” order 
which jars in connection with Julius Cesar like the emporium 
of the Brothers Bocconi under the shadow of the Roman 
ruins. 
“Tmperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away,” 

has more of the ring of reverence in keeping with the name. 
But old things are mixed with new nowadays, and no one may 
complain of the juxtaposition, which is evident throughout 
the book, and is indeed typified by the war-correspondent 
more, and perhaps more worthily, than by most of the latter- 
day products. So we must accept from Mr. Forbes such an 
expression as that Napoleon as a journalist would have 
“knocked William Howard Russell into a cocked-hat” 
with fitting, if melancholy, resignation. It certainly re- 
minds us with some force of Mr. Traill’s statement that 
colloquial English is rather painfully divorced from what 
used to be called literature when it came to be written 
down; but a cocked-hat has, at all events, an historical 
significance of its own in connection with Bonaparte; and 
perhaps Mr. Forbes may so have darkly intended it. Accord- 
ing to him, the war-correspondent “ought to possess the 
gift of tongues, be conversant with all European languages, a 





* Memories and Studies of War and Peace, By Archibald Forbes. London: 
Cassell and Oo, 1895, 
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neat assortment of the Asiatic languages, and a few of the 
African tongues, such as Abyssinian, Ashantee, Zulu, and 
Soudanese.” He should have the sweet, angelic temperament 
of a woman, and be as affable as if he were a politician can- 
vassing for a vote: yet at the same time be big and ugly 
enough to impress the conviction that it would be highly 
unwise to take any liberties with him. He should be able to 
ride anything, from a giraffe to a rat; be able to ride a 
hundred miles at a stretch; go without food or sleep for a 
week; never feel tired; and be capable of writing round-hand 
for an ignorant telegraph-clerk at a column an hour for six or 
eight hours, at the end of an arduous journey. He should be 
a competent judge of warfare, careless of an enemy’s fire, 
know how the day has gone before anybody else does, 
and be the first bearer of the news before things have settled 
down. These and other matters are the war-correspondent’s 
province; and if Mr. Forbes’s book goes far to bear 
out this comic style of opening from a serious point of 
view, it is probable that his purpose will have been fulfilled. 
Indeed, whether he wishes it or no, it is serious enough, and 
will be apt to leave a longing in the minds of weaker men 
for the day when arbitration or some other gentle process of 
the time may, if the law of Progress may so please to will it, 
take the place of the eternal tale of scientific slaughter. 
Surgeons and hospital-doctors, ambulances and field-hospitals, 
pass before us in a procession which is apt to remind us 
more of the grim imagination of Rider Haggard than of 
anything else, and the whole is varied with sad anecdotes of 
domestic tragedy and bereavement, culled almost at random 
from all the writer heard and saw. Of absolute achievement 
in his own field, perhaps the most exciting instance is.to be 
found in connection with the famous surrender of Metz. The 
Daily News had sent Mr. Forbes there with plenty of money 
and a clear field. When the town capitulated he knew of no 
competitor nearer the frontier than himself. He was 
quick, in his own words, to enter the beleaguered city; from 
an American gentleman who had been inside the place 
throughout the siege he gathered a great mass of infor- 
mation; he saw the French Army and garrison march out 
and surrender ; he saw Bazaine drive away to Cerny,—visited 
the hospitals, talked with military and civilian French- 
men, and wrote all night in a room in the Hétel de l’Hurope. 
Of course, he adds, he ought to have hurried by road or rail 
over the forty-five miles to Saarbriicken, there written for 
his life, and sent sheet by sheet to the telegraph-office. But 
he pleads that he is Scotch, and thought the money could be 
saved as he had matters his own way. But two days after- 
wards, in the same Daily News, appeared a telegram, two 
full columns long, minutely and vigorously detailing all the 
facts. The Times quoted it in full, frankly envying the other 
paper its correspondent, long supposed to be Forbes. He, 
meantime, was suffering under a sense of self-abasement, 
which “turned him physically sick,” beaten upon his own 
ground by an unknown, who had at a stroke, as he puts it, 
revolutionised war-correspondence in the Old World. Not 
for some time did Mr. Forbes find out that his successful rival 
was a casual observer, a young German-American surgeon or 
hospital-dresser of the name of Miiller, who had undertaken 
in London to do any journalistic work that fell in his 
way. His performance was sensational altogether, for 
he saw the capitulation, and set about utilising his advan- 
tage, to quote Mr. Forbes, “in the most effective, daring, and 
purposeful manner.” He rode straight away northward 
along the Moselle valley, through hostile villages, and past 
Open cannon, for forty miles, to the Luxembourg frontier, 
while the Englishman was seated in his hotel. From an 
unknown village he got his long telegram sent, no one ever 
knew how. For then he vanished into space, and was heard 
of nomore. He was advertised and searched for, and Forbes 
and many others did all they could to find or meet him; but 
in the flesh he was not seen again, and may not even have 
heard of the fame he gained. A more picturesque and curious 
episode the book does not contain. While upon the subject 
of Metz, it is well to point out that Mr. Forbes is no believer 
in Bazaine’s treachery. He holds him to have been stupid 
but well-meaning, and simply to have been taking what he 
believed to be his best course, very likely for himself, but 
equally for France and the Emperor. 


About all the foremost military figures of the time the 





writer has his opinion to give. Lord Wolseley he credits with | 





much of bad Inck as well as of good; adding that his self- 
reliance and self-confidence have always re-acted favourably 
on those around them. Lord Roberts is a fine commander 
and a fighting soldier; Osman Pacha and General Todleben 
come in for their different meed of praise and appreciation. 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sheridan, Sherman and Grant, 
Trochu and Macmahon, heroes of very different times and 
very different fights—Mr. Forbes has formed his opinion and 
gives his summary of them all, going far to justify his theory 
that the correspondent should know all about everything. 
But his favourite hero is Skobeleff, whom at first he set down 
as a genial, brilliant, dashing lunatic, but ended by holding 
to be “nearer being the heaven-born soldier and inspired 
leader of men than any chief of whom he had personal cogni- 
sance.” Some stories of the two Skobeleffs, father and son, 
deeply attached to each other, but opposite in character— 
the father a miser, and the son a spendthrift, and the 
latter becoming a lieutenant-general, while the father was 
still in a minor grade—illustrate the text effectively. Once 
the son arrested his father for reporting himself in undress 
instead of uniform, and kept him there till he produced 
some of his unwilling roubles. But the German portraits are 
the most striking, perhaps unconsciously, of all those which 
Mr. Forbes supplies, and strongly characteristic of our time. 
There is a grand seriousness about them which contrasts 
strangely with all the rest, as does the description of the 
German troops, after a great victory, gathering together on 
the field, not for revelry or songs of triumph, but for prayer 
and for psalms of praise. The Crown Prince’s “calm, serene 
strength of command,” his hatred of war and humanity of 
heart, contrasted with the “ Hohenzollern temper ” which rose 
in him when the bullets flew, are the most attractive pictures 
in the gallery. There never passed a day on campaign on 
which he did not write to his wife. And so the strange 
historical procession passes by. Mr. Forbes’s book is, indeed, 
a new kind of literature altogether, which will possess a new 
kind of fascination for the many students of war, for its pur- 
pose is to combine the functions of military critic with those 
of a professional observer,—half-fighter and half-writer. He 
has, nowadays, to carry his life in his hands as much as the 
soldier himself; and, indeed, “ must lay his account with 
adventuring more risk than falls to the lot of the average 
soldier. The percentage of casualties among war-correspondents 
has recently been greater than among the actual fighting-men. 
In the Servian campaign, for instance, there were twelve who 
kept the field and remained under fire. Of these three were 
killed and four wounded.” The story of a man like this 
cannot fail to be full of attractive episodes, though it may be 
difficult at times to accept his judgments of men and events 
without considerable hesitation. It seems impossible that a 
life so led should not bristle with prejudices of all kinds. But 
the fact of having seen half the history of the day for oneself 
must lend strange interest to the writing. While more 
regular historians sit at home and chronicle from authorities, 
Mr. Forbes can tell us how in Zululand on June Ist, 1879, he 
was one of a little group at dinner in the cavalry General’s 
tent, when the Quartermaster-General put his head inside 
the door, and called out, “ Good God! the Prince Imperial is 
killed.” The man was a practical joker, and the bread was 
thrown at his head and he was laughed at, till his face proved 
the story true. And the old story of the Siege of Paris meets 
us again from another observer,—as savage, as depressing, 
and, to all appearance, as utterly useless as ever. It is a 
keen but melancholy book. 





THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM.* 


Preruaps there is no more striking personality in the whole 
range of illustrious Englishwomen than Elizabeth Fry, the 
Quakeress. Biographers have drawn lifelike pictures of her 
dignified presence, her fervent piety, her magnetic charm of 
manner and voice, her perseverance and patience. We hear 
of her in the wards of an unreformed Newgate, and among 
convicts sentenced to death or transportation. She accom- 
plishes herculean tasks, cleanses prisons, reforms the whole 
system of prison- discipline, establishes societies for the 
visiting and nursing of the poor, and reformatories for young 
offenders, while at the same time she inherits old Puritan 
traditions, and practises the strictest rules of her sect. 





* The Gurneus of Earlham. By Augustus J.0. Hare. London: George Allen. 
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She was a “plain Quaker,” and her principles led her to see 
endless temptations in the pursuits of music, singing, and 
drawing; it was a real affliction to her when her husband 
went to a concert or an opera, and a lifelong terror 
that her sons and daughters might peril their souls by 
dancing. In the present volumes Mr. Augustus Hare gives 
us the jewel in its setting, for Elizabeth Fry must of neces- 
sity be the chief character among the eleven children of John 
Gurney, of Earlham, and his wife, Catherine Bell. Both 
father and mother were Quakers by inheritance and descent, 
the former being grandson of John Gurney, imprisoned at 
Norwich for his faith in 1683, and the latter being great- 
granddaughter of Robert Barclay, the famous apologist of 
the Quakers. In tracing an outline of the history of so large 
a family as the Gurneys of Earlham, with their numerous 
marriages and ramifications, it must have been a difficult 
matter for a biographer to gather up so many threads, and to 
individualise characters that were in some instances noted 
only for the strength of their religious views and their 
attachments to family ties, but Mr. Augustus Hare has 
accomplished the difficult task with a good deal of skill, 
though we could have wished the second volume some- 
what curtailed, and he has chosen with discretion suitable 
extracts from the voluminous correspondence and mass of 
journals at his disposal. The constant reiteration of Quaker 
phrases is somewhat wearisome, but Mr. Hare lays stress 
on the fact that it “is especially as the leading Quaker family 
of England that the Gurneys of Earlham have become 
celebrated,” and the religious peculiarities of the “ Friends” 
no doubt served to keep them apart from the rest of the world, 
though at the present time a “plain Quaker” is almost un- 
known, and the “ single language,” the gentle-sounding “thee” 
and “thou,” has been laid aside with the Quaker bonnet and 
cap and broad-brimmed hat. Still, we can plainly see, from 
the earlier records of the family of Earlham, that the Quaker 
seed, though duly sown, was not always indigenous to the soil ; 
while, as years went on, only two of the seven sisters practised 
the faith of their forefathers; while one of the sons offended 
against that faith by marrying a prohibited first-cousin, and 
another, the youngest, was turned in a contrary direction by 
the narrow sectarianism of his elder brother. Histories of 
men and women must be chiefly drawn from contemporary 
records; and the childish journals kept by some of the young 
Gurneys reveal some delightful bits of human nature. Louisa 
and Richenda Gurney are as frank over the confessions of their 
own misdoings as was Sir Walter Scott’s pet Marjorie Fleming 
over hers. The children did not take kindly to the long 
meetings and the silences and outpourings prescribed by 
Quaker rule. The Meeting-house in Goat’s Lane (Norwich) 
was familiarly known as ‘‘ Goat’s,” and in 1796 we find eleven. 
year-old Louisa writing in her journal: “Stayed at home to- 
day and had a pleasant morning. I am always so happy to 
escape from the claws of Goat’s.” And again: “Kitty and 
Hannah went to Goat’s, we three have been blessed with 
staying away lately on account of our coughs.” And on the 
last day of 1797 Richenda, aged fifteen (if Richenda was born 
in 1782, as noted in the table given by Mr. Augustus Hare, 
she could not have been thirteen in 1798, as Mr. Hare says on 
p- 88, Vol. I.), writes :—“ I had a truly uncomfortable cloudy 
sort of Meeting. It was real bliss to hear the clock strike 
twelve. What an impatient disposition is mine! I some- 
times feel so extremely impatient for Meeting to break up 
that I cannot, if you would give me the world, sit 
still, Oh, how I long to get a great broom and bang 
all the old Quakers, who do look so triumphant and 
disagreeable.” The girls and boys loved music and dancing 
and acting; and we are told of dances and “ flirtations ” 
and merry gatherings. Young Prince William Frederick, 
afterwards Duke of Gloucester, visited Earlham on several 
occasions, and Richenda records a particular afternoon when 
the Prince insisted that Rachel, the second of the Gurney 
sisters, should preach him a sermon. “He and a great many 
of us ran up to Betsy’s room, and Rachel gave a most capital 
sermon. I never saw anything so droll as it was to see the 
Prince and all of us locked up in Betsy’s room, and Rachel 
preaching to him, which she did in her most capital manner, 
giving him a good lesson in the Quaker strain, and imitating 
William Crotch to perfection. I longed for somebody to come 
and see us.” Truly an edifying amusement for the children 
of a Quaker household, and we cannot help wondering what 











“Betsy ” thought of it in later years, if she remembered the 
use to which her room had once been put and her sister’s 
capital imitation of a Quaker minister. When she was twenty, 
Elizabeth Gurney, whom her mother had described in her 
babyhood as “ my dove-like Betsy,” gave up the dancing and 
singing, in which she of all the sisterhood especially delighted, 
the “purple boots laced with scarlet ” and other vanities of 
this world, and adopted all the strictest Quaker peculiarities, 
much to the sorrow of her sisters. She seems to have passed 
through stages of the most rigorous asceticism before she 
finally developed into a “minister” with an extraordinary 
gift of exhortation and power of sympathy; in 1807, soon 
after her marriage to Joseph Fry, Priscilla Gurney writes 
to another married sister, Hannah Baxton :—‘She [Betsy] 
was s0 interested about you, but she is never as warm about 
people as we are, which arises from her very superior principle, 
and yet is perhaps a little damping where your feelings are 
highly interested.” We do not quite see why such superlative 
principles should have this effect as a necessary consequence ; 
but it was an outcome of the severe trammels in which 
“strict Friends” bound themselves in their endeavour after 
complete freedom from ceremonies and ordinances. Mrs. Fry 
probably thought it wrong and hurtful to indulge her deep 
affection for her own family, just as in still earlier days 
she renounced all the innocent pleasures of life—music 
and art and literature—and refused even to look at the 
portrait Opie was painting of her own father. The 
Gurneys had a few intimate friends beyond their own 
family connections, and among them were Dr. Alderson, 
of Norwich, and his clever daughter Amelia, wife of the 
painter Opie. Mr. Augustus Hare might well have spared 
us Amelia Opie’s poetic effusions, and he also hints tbat 
the authoress would like to have consoled Joseph John 
Gurney in his widowerhood, and for that reason became a 
Quaker. We have never heard this somewhat ill-natured 
gossip before, and agree with Southey that Quakerism com- 
mended itself to her because the first real religion she had 
known was religion “in drab.” 


Joseph John Gurney, like his sisters Elizabeth and Priscilla, 
practised the strictest rules of the “plain Friends,” to the 
sorrow of his mother-sister Catherine, and the more en- 
lightened members of the family. While still a young, hand- 
some man, he felt obliged to enter a room with his hat on 
when he was invited out to dinner, and notes with satisfaction 
that after this declaration of principle his friends soon gave up 
sending him any more invitations. There is a curious error on 
p. 52, Vol. II., in which he says that Wilberforce attributed 
his conversion to “ Milman, Dean of Carlisle.” In 1830, when 
the conversation between Joseph John Gurney and Wilber- 
force was recorded, Dr. Robert Hodgson had been for ten 
years Dean of Carlisle, and the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, was merely Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. We cannot profess to feel much interest in Joseph 
John and his narrow sectarianism and missionary tours, and 
we consider the royal personages whom the third Mrs. Joseph 
John felt constrained to visit and admonish, in imitation 
of Elizabeth Fry, to have been truly magnanimous and 
long-suffering. Elizabeth Fry herself had a definite mis- 
sion in the world, and exerted her influence in all possible 
channels for the furtherance of her philanthropic schemes, 
and we can but admire the zeal that preached in season 
and out of season, and the meekness with which her 
injunctions were received. There is a delightful account, 
recorded by a young cousin, of a luncheon at the Mansion 
House on a Sunday, given to the King of Prussia when he 
came to stand godfather to the Prince of Wales, to which, by 
the King’s request, Mrs. Fry was invited: “Cousin Fry sat by 
the King, the Lord Mayor being on the other side of him. 
Cousin Elizabeth leant back and said to the Lord Mayor, 
‘We must have no toasts to-day.’-—‘ Oh, ma’am,’ said the Lord 
Mayor, ‘we must have one to the Queen and one to the 
King.’ —‘ No, remember it is First day, we must not have any 
to-day,’ said Cousin Fry. The King overheard and said, 
‘Yes, Mrs. Fry, you are quite right, we must have no 
toasts to-day.’ — ‘Then wilt thou strengthen the Lord 
Mayor’s hands?’ said Cousin Fry to the King.—‘No, 
ma’am, his hands do not need strengthening; a word from 
you is quite enough.” And the King told Cousin Fry 
that she was the best friend he had in the world, and 
that he should not think of leaving England till he had paid 
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her a visit at her own home.” The gradual break-up of the 
old home, and the removal by death one after another of the 
old circle, makes the greater part of the second volume one 
long-drawn-out sigh. By the time we reach the last chapter 
we have rung the last knell, and the history ends with the 
death of Daniel Gurney in 1880, and the widow of Joseph 
John in the following year. 

It is always a doubtful question whether it is desirable to 
lift the veil that hides the most sacred thoughts and utter- 
ances, and, in spite of a poet’s remonstrance, to reveal the 
familiar inner life of men and women to the curious gaze 
of the world. This is an age of book-making, and biographies 
furnish excellent matter for compilation. Various memoirs 
and brief accounts of the more celebrated members of the 
Earlham family circle have already been published, so that 
in the present instance Mr. Hare is only relighting candles 
that have already thrown their light on this naughty world; 
and at least nothing but good can be learnt from this fresh 
recital of the deep piety and strong bonds of family love that 
was eminently characteristic of the Gurneys. As a niece 
writes :—“ The family harmony was in no way disturbed by 
differences of opinion on religious points. For in one thing 
they all agreed,—to love one another.” 





WOLFE, AND EARLY STRUGGLES OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE IN AMERICA.* 
History presents Jumes Wolfe to our notice as the successor 
of Sidney, and the precursor of Havelock. Not only did he 
possess great personal courage—a quality in which few 
British gentlemen have ever been found wanting—but his 
strategical sagacity and promptness in devising expedients 
were of a high order, while his attention to the minor and 
technical details of his professional duties deserved and ob- 
tained at a very early age the praise and friendship of his 
auperior officers. Ata period of worse than political nepotism 
and unblushing venality, he neither sought for nor obtained 
any advantages from patronage, and if his promotion was 
remarkably rapid he soon found that he was expected to atone 
for his good fortune by undertaking the lion’s share of difficult 
and often monotonous duties. Ina time of coarse profligacy 
and incipient scepticism, he was a strict though by no means 
Puritanic moralist; his faith in the essential doctrines of 
Christianity was fixed and vital, though never obtrusive. If 
he has not attained to the renown of Clive or Marlborough, 
we must remember that he was cut off prematurely. He 
surpassed both of them in generosity and unselfishness, 
and in a generation when military officers were expected to 
be—and too often were—ignorant and frivolous men of 
fashion, he was an energetic student not only of works 
appertaining to the military art, but of general literature, 
of which, if we accept a, well-authenticated anecdote, he had 
formed a sound critical judgment. Having obtained his 
commission in 1742, being then little over thirteen years of 
age, he found his regiment consigned to winter quarters in 
the dull and monotonous city of Ghent, where England was 
disliked by the proletariat, though he succeeded in making 
himself acceptable to those of gentler race and habits. 
Under fire for the first time at Dettingen, where the chivalry 
of France was shattered by the shock of British steel, the 
stripling of sixteen was for some incomprehensible reason 
obliged to discharge the duty of adjutant to his regiment, 
and thus won the good opinion of the Duke of Cumberland, 
to whose personal valour and prudence in civil as well as 
military affairs posterity has done but scanty justice. He 
spent nearly two more dreary years in Belgian garrisons, 
and missed being present on the disastrous field of Fontenoy, 
the stock-in-trade of French gasconaders and Nationalist 
patriots. But the landing of Charles Edward in Scot- 
land led to the recall of the British troops, for the 
Highlands were in arms, many of the Lowland districts 
suspected, and the northern counties of England in- 
tensely Jacobitical. Detained at Newcastle with Wade’s 
forces, he was absent from the inglorious fight at Preston 
Pans, but encountered the fiery onset of the Gaél at Falkirk 
and Culloden. In this campaign he, we may be sure, learned 
what too many of our officers, even in later times, have failed 
to recognise,—namely, that the most perfect discipline of the 





* (1) Wolfe. By A. G. Bradley. London: Macmillan and 0o.—(2.) The 
Struggle in America between England and France, from 1697 to 1763, By Justin 
Winsor. London : Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 


most skilful drill-sergeant may fail against the headlong 
charge of a semi-civilised horde who have a peculiar mode of 
fighting which they thoroughly understand. Loyal as he was: 
on principle, and impetuous as well as brave by nature, he 
must have been disgusted at the torpor and indifference 
which a large portion of the English public manifested even 
when the Jacobite host had occupied over a third of our 
territory, as well as at the slowness and incompetence 
of many commanders. The following year, we find him 
again in Belgium, being then but twenty years of age, 
wounded in the sanguinary but indecisive battle of 
Lauffeld, and publicly thanked by the Duke of Oumber- 
land. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle enabled him to 
return home, having obtained his majority in both 
the legal and military sense, and having served seven 
campaigns. His regiment was next kept in Scotland for 
nearly five years to preserve the peace of the Highlands, then 
infested by outlawed fugitives from Culloden who, we suspect, 
sometimes rendered the sporting expeditions of Wolfe and 
his brother officers somewhat dangerous, and probably gave 
ground for the Jacobite ballad,— 
““Up among the mountains, 
And down into the glen, 
We dare not go a-hunting 
For dread of Charlie’s men.” 
Wolfe does not appear to have formed a very favourableopinion 
of the manners or morals of the Scotch; but his disapproval 
did not extend to their system of education, as he attended 
lectures at the University of Glasgow, and availed himself of 
the instruction of tutors there. 

But the peace proved merely an unsatisfactory truce, and 
the aggressions of the French in America brought Wolfe to 
the front, he having already attracted notice by his suggestion 
that the Highland clans should be taken into the British 
service. Washington had already fleshed his maiden sword, 
and the Virginia riflemen had saved from total extermina- 
tion the army of the ignorant and foolhardy Braddock. But 
Pitt had now taken the management of affairs entirely into 
his own hands, and the timidity of Byng—who was probably 
no worse than most of the Generals and Admirals of his day 
—and the failure of the expedition against Rochefort—a 
ridiculous effort from which no one escaped with honour 
save Hawke, Howe, and Wolfe—had roused the spirit of 
the nation (there was no Little England party then, at least 
in the legislature), and our statesmen began to perceive that 
France was to be struck at in America. Though Wolfe’s 
means were limited, he refused a valuable appointment, and 
in feeble health joined the expedition against Cape Breton, 
which Newcastle had at length, with surprise, learned “ was 
really an island.” The hard-fought siege and capture of 
Louisburgh, though Amherst was commander-in-chief, was 
almost entirely the work of Wolfe, and when the Governor 
protested against the English cannonade in the name of 
humanity, his plea was met by some sarcasms from the 
British chief which would nowadays be deemed a slanderous 
imputation on “our old ally.” We wish that Mr. Bradley had 
given us a map of this fortress and the vicinity; he would 
thus have rendered his narrative more intelligible to the 
civilian and interesting to the military reader. 

When an attack on Canada was decided on, Wolfe ex- 
hibited sagacity and patriotism in obstinately insisting that 
as the responsibility devolved upon him, he should have at 
least some voice in the selection of the brigadiers who were 
to serve under him, a concession much opposed by the 
military etiquette and red-tapism of that day, and even now, 
we believe, not thoroughly admitted. Thus he secured the 
co-operation of Monckton, Murray, and Townshend, all tried 
soldiers, and also brought into notice the valour and skill of 
the youthful Guy Carleton. We fail to see why Mr. Bradley 
should tell us that he encountered a “month of disasters,” 
for the failure of his demonstration against the enemy’s lines 
at Beauport is attributable solely to the rash advance of his 
van when thoroughly unsupported, and the two attempts 
of the French to destroy our fleet by fire-ships were ren- 
dered abortive by the skill and courage of our sailors. Our 
author has given a clear and even picturesque account of the 
glorious fight on the Plains of Abraham, where the British 
hero expired in the moment of victory, as well as of the pre- 
vious operations and the surrender of Quebec, rendered clear by 
2 well-executed map of that city and its vicinity. Tablets and 
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the most noteworthy is the simple obelisk on the spot where 
he fell, bearing the modest legend, “ Here Wolfe died vic- 
torious.” An American patriot attempted to blow up the 
monument to Colonel Brock at Niagara, and a Canadian— 
the son, we believe, of a prominent statesman of that country 
—that of Nelson. May we hope that Wolfe’s memorial will 
escape the efforts of seditious Vandals P 

Wolfe has been compared by some'to Nelson, but there are 
but few points of resemblance, as Mr. Bradley has shown. 
Some have deemed his exploits to resemble closely those of 
the illustrious Spartan Brasidas, and in this view there seems 
more justice; but he reminds us most frequently of the “ Lion 
of the North,” the great and good Gustavus Adolphus. Of 
each of them we may well say,— 


“To him, as to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was given, 
Till burst the bolt on hostile shore, 
Burned, blazed, destroyed, and was no more.” 


The readers of this very interesting and well-written 
biography will, we doubt not, be able to comprehend the 
full significance of the old mess-room toast, which might 
well be still retained, “May our officers have the eye of a 
Hawke and the heart of a Wolfe.” 

Mr. Winsor’s rather too bulky volume exhibits great 
industry and accuracy, but is too much occupied, especially 
in the earlier part, with tedious and uninteresting accounts 
of the early French attempts at exploration and colonisation 
towards the north-west and in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Some harsh critics might look on this as an instance of what 
is termed “ bookmaking,” a view we are very far from in- 
sinuating. We regret also that he should appear to endorse 
the French charges against our colonists of intriguing with 
the Indians and exciting them to pillage and massacre, for 
history testifies to the fact that however successful a Briton 
{pace Mr. Winsor, who would probably prefer “ Britisher ”) 
may be in many important affairs, he rarely, if ever, shines in 
the tracasseries of diplomacy, indeed he seldom attempts 
them. He has, however, shown genuine honesty and sagacity 
in rejecting Longfellow’s calumnies regarding our treatment 
of the Acadians, who are now known to have exhibited much 
disaffection and treachery. 

In the early part of the last century France possessed Canada 
and Louisiana, and had occupied the valleys of the Mississippi 
and many of its affluents with forts and trading-posts. To 
Spain, besides the ancient Empire of the Aztecs, had fallen 
the Floridas, Texas, Colorado, and California; but these they 
cannot be said to have occupied, having only explored them 
in the tentative and half-hearted spirit which had seized on 
Spanish chivalry after the death of the illustrious Cortez. 
England, besides some posts on Hudson’s Bay, held the 
States termed the “Old Thirteen,” extending in a narrow 
strip from Vermont to Georgia, and was prevented from 
getting further inland, not so much by the Alleghany range, 
or by French or Indian opposition, as by timidity, disunion, 
and pitiful regard for economy. But much of the interior 
territory of the various States had not yet been occupied by 
permanent settlers, and not only the wooded slopes of the 
Alleghany range, but much productive land on each side was 
held as hunting-ground by the aboriginal tribes. It will thus 
be seen that the English Colonies held what military writers 
eall a “strangled position,” being pent seaward by the Indians, 
the mountains, and the French. The frequent disputes 
between the proprietaries, to whom enormous domains had 
been granted by the Crown, and the immigrants whom they 
had settled thereon in some States, and the paltry conten- 
tions between Governors and Councils in others, must have 
seriously impeded internal progress and externai defence. 
But the French sphere of influence, though extending from the 
month of the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, and thus 
forming a sort of crescent around our possessions, was by no 
means occupied by permanent settlers, and for a time the 
Indian tribes served as a buffer between the rival intruders. 
The English essayed to conciliate the natives by plenty of rum 
in time of peace, and hard blows when disputes occurred ; 
the French by the agency of the Jesuit missionaries, by 
their national courtesy, and by presents of valueless trinkets. 
On all these topics Mr. Winsor’s work will be found valuable 
as a book of reference, being marked by research and im- 
partiality; but we are bound strongly to repudiate his 
assertion that Wolfe’s early operations in Canada were in 
any degree “aimless,” or that his ultimate success was 





obtained by “treachery.” Some British officers, like Brad- 
dock, failed through ignorance of the localities and unwise 
contempt for the enemy; others, like Cope, from being en- 
countered by a strange and novel mode of fighting; but 
they seldom acted “ aimlessly,” and never “ treacherously.” _ 

As regards Mr. Winsor’s style, we do not purpose to enter 
on the vexed and vexatious question of American orthography, 
pronunciation, or even phraseology. But surely an educated 
man ought to speak and write intelligibly, and what can be 
the meaning of “ segregating all available forces at Montreal,” 
when the context requires “ concentrating,” and “segregate ” 
certainly means “separate.” A “ fundament of English 
policy” strikes us as not in the best taste, and what can be 
the meaning of a “ carry,” which is certainly not found in 
any accepted author P 

Three important events took place nearly contemporane- 
ously in America about the middle of the last century, which 
have left their mark on the subsequent history of that 
country, and seriously affected Europe and perhaps the entire 
civilised world. The disgraceful collapse of Braddock’s force 
led the colonists to look upon the regular army with aversion 
and contempt; the capture of Frontenac by Bradstreet with a 
purely colonial force sanctioned the belief that the farmers 
of New England could not only fight successfully in the 
jungle or the open, but assail strong fortresses; and the 
subjugation of Canada, by removing the Gallic millstone 
from the Anglo-Saxon neck, led ere long to the establish- 
ment of the American Republic. We were disappointed in 
finding that Mr. Winsor has passed over these attractive and 
momentous events almost sicco pede. 





A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL.* 

THERE are, we believe, people who regard the production of 
an effective historical novel as one of the easiest of imaginative 
tasks, for the reason that the writer has his work half-done 
for him. The ordinary novelist—such is the plea—has to 
invent his story as well as to tell it; whereas, the more 
fortunate historical romancer has his general scheme, his 
leading situations, his dramatic crisis, and his dénouement, 
more or less fully provided, and nothing is left for him to do 
but to amalgamate his materials in a shapely narrative. The 
reasoning sounds plausible enough to all persons save 
one; but the one happens to be the only person who can 
appraise its worth or its worthlessness,—the artistic producer 
himself. He knows what the outsider cannot know,—that 
the imagination works most freely when it has to do every- 
thing for itself, and that what seems an aid is really a fetter 
and an incumbrance. Blake, whose most characteristic pic- 
torial work was of imagination all compact, confessed with 
naive simplicity that he found Nature “in his way,” and what 
Nature was to Blake, history has been to many a writer of 
fiction. Indeed it is noteworthy that, as a rule, the really 
effective historical novels are those in which historical facts 
are treated with the greatest freedom; and the exception 
is a book which satisfies the lover of pure romance without 
indulging in some freak which the painfully conscientious 
student of history regards as little less than an outrage. 

There is a very fair number of good historical novels; but 
those of them which are equally good in their history and 
their fiction can probably be counted on the fingers of both 
hands, and we think that Mrs. Strain’s story, 4 Man’s Foes, 
has a just claim to be added to the short list. It appears, 
from a letter published in a morning paper, that the author 
is not the first novelist who has recently chosen the defence 
and relief of the city of Derry as a narrative theme; but we 
agree with the critic whose remarks elicited the communica- 
tion, in thinking it strange that such choice has not been 
more frequent. The materials, unlike those provided by the 
struggle between Charles and his Parliament, or the events 
of the French Revolution, do not straggle; they are arranged 
compactly in convenient compass both of time and locality ; 
and therefore the writer who deals with them escapes the 
obvious risks of artistic selection from a wide and embarrass- 
ingly crowded field of historical incident. It is, however, one 
thing to have a good opportunity, and another to know 
how to utilise it; and to the student of the architecture of 
fiction, A Man’s Foes is specially attractive in virtue of the 
skill with which the author has laid out her ground-plan. 


London: Wazd, Lock, and Bowden. 





* A Man’s Foes. By E. H. Strain. 3 vols. 
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The book has of course been written for the sake of the 
chapters dealing with the siege itself, which occupy the third 
volume, and the author has therefore had the difficult task of 
arousing and sustaining interest in the narrative which leads 
up to the great crisis, and yet of treating that narrative with 
such restraint that the crisis, when it comes, shall miss 
nothing of the effect of climax. This difficulty is admirably 
overcome. There is none of the fumbling, the wearisome 
getting under way, which, especially in this class of story, 
betrays the worker who has yet to acquire mastery of his 
craft. The story opens at the house of Captain James 
Hamilton, who has for his guests Lord Mountjoy, Colonel 
Lundy—afterwards to become infamous for his attempted 
traitorous surrender of Derry —and various more or 
less distinguished Protestant officers of King James’s 
Army. With real power of dramatic presentation, the 
author enables us to realise the historical situation,—the 
doubt, the hesitation, the suspicion, the embryo disaffection, 
existing among those who were to all appearance the loyal 
supporters of the King whose commission they bore. The 
outspokenness of Hamilton precipitates a crisis in which 
Lundy prepares us for the part he is afterwards to play upon 
a larger stage; and from this page onward the action knows 
no pause until the gates of Derry are shut in the face of the 
besiegers, and the memorable events of the great struggle 
crowd upon each other in every chapter. 


In limited space detailed comment is impossible; but we 
can remember hardly any novel in which a series of stirring 
incidents is rendered with more impressive veracity of broad 
effect, and in which, at the same time, single characters 
or episodes stand out with more arresting saliency. The 
escape of Hamilton from Cloncally, the defence of the 
beleaguered house, the adventurous sally of Mrs, Hamilton 
from the city surrounded by its foes, the episodes of 
terrible privation and heroic endurance, all fascinate 
the imagination and linger in the memory; but the 
whole is really finer than any of the parts, and it is this 
organic integrity of the book which does most to inspire 
us with hopes for its writer’s literary future. It seems to 
give some assurance that Mrs. Strain can continue as she has 
begun; and if this should prove to be the case, the ranks of 
English living novelists have received a valuable accession. 
She has certainly a fine feeling for narrative-form; she has 
command both of pictorial and dramatic elements of in- 
terest; and various passages in the book—especially those in 
which the resourceful Gorman O’Cahan makes his appear- 
ance—have that simple unstrained humour, the absence of 
which mars the satisfying quality of imaginative work which 
is in other respects all that isto be desired. Our only ground 
of complaint worth mentioning is that we have rather too much 
of the obstinate bigot Hewson. He doubtless represents a 
local and contemporary type, and his portrait is drawn with 
a good deal of mordant cleverness, but his prominence is 
hardly justified by his part in the action, though we expressly 
except from this criticism the scene with the strawberries 
which Mrs. Hamilton has smuggled into the starving city, in 
which he plays his part with a delightful combination of 
boorishness and dignity, humour and pathos. 





NORTH-COUNTRY BANKING.* 
Tue debt that civilisation owes to banks and bankers is 
seldom recognised. Without the development of the banking 
system, the enormous advance that has been accomplished in 
the matter of human comfort and general well-being would 
have been absolutely impossible. It is hard now to imagine 
a state of things in which cheques and bills of exchange are 
non-existent,—so hard, in fact, that it is at once evident that 
the world, as we know it, could not have come into being 
without them. Naturally enough, therefore, just as children 
accept their parents’ kindness as part of the eternal order of 
things, and grumble because they are not more indulgent, so 
the world in general regards banks as pedantic and disobliging 
institutions with ridiculous prejudices on the subject of over- 
drafts, while economic writers and financial journalists are 
ever railing at them because they do not keep large enough 
reserves of cash, and because they have the temerity to 
regard the interests of their shareholders and proprietors as 
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at least equally important with those of the public at large. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that the nameless, 
patient workers who brought our banking system to its 
present state of perfection have struck a harder and more 
effective blow in the cause of civilisation and English 
greatness than all the statesmen and soldiers who decorate 
the pages of history with their glories and mar the interior of 
Westminster Abbey with their effigies. 

Mr. Maberly Phillips has devoted his work to the history 
of banking in the Northern English counties, tracing the 
development of the various banks from their origin to 
the present day if they have had the good fortune to survive, 
or to the date of their collapse. Most of his facts and figures 
are of course interesting only to experts, and to those 
connected with the institutions treated of; but the writers 
antiquarian taste and keen relish for an anecdote have 
enabled him to serve up a dry carcase of dull detail 
copiously seasoned with entertaining side-issues. He does 
not confine himself strictly either to the period—1755 to 
1894—or to the territory with which the work is said to deal. 
On the contrary, some of the most interesting parts of his 
book are concerned with the development of Scotch banking 
and the history of the Bank of England. He does not trace 
the beginnings of banking to the Bank of St. George at 
Genoa, nor does he attempt to define the legitimate functions 
of banks. He contents himself with referring to the fact 
that in the Middle Ages banking was in the hands of the 
Jews, who developed the art by inventing “ bills of exchange 
and similar modes of transferring values without the aid of 
coin.” The life of the mediwval banker must have been un- 
pleasantly exciting, for apart from the usual trade risk, he 
was always in danger of being drawn and quartered by 
his impecunious customers, who chose this simple and 
efficacious short cut when they wished to start afresh 
with nove tabule We read that they were wont to 
deposit securities for advances in public buildings, and 
“itis related that at the general massacre of the Jews at 
York, in the early part of the reign of Richard I, the gentry 
of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran 
to the cathedral, the place where their bonds were kept, and 
madea solemn bonfire of the papers before the altar.” Coming 
down to more recent days, Mr. Phillips has a good deal to tell 
us about the early history of banking in Scotland, whence he 
considers that the Northumbrians learnt the mysteries of the 
art. There is something very grotesque, according to modern 
ideas, about the methods employed by rival banks to put one 
another in a difficulty. Bimetallists will find a new argument 
for their theory in the fact that in those days a bank, when 
pressed for cash, was able to stave off the demand by dribbling 
out sixpenny pieces. Here is an account of a struggle in 
which the Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank of Scotland 
engaged with the “ Glasgow Arms Bank ” (Andrew Cochrane 
and John Murdoch) :— 

“Their mode of procedure was to send to Glasgow as their 
agent, Mr. Archibald Trotter, whose mission was to collect the 
notes of Murdoch and Co., which he presented at intervals, de- 
manding gold or Edinburgh notes. Mr. Trotter’s polite attentions 
were duly weighed by the Glasgow banker, who was prepared for 
the occasion. Payment was not refused, but was delayed in all con- 
ceivable ways. Mr. Trotter has left a record of the affair, and 
says :—‘ When their notes were presented at the office for pay- 
ment a Bag of Sizpences was with great deliberation produced and 
laid upon the table; the Teller then proceeded with ridiculous 
slowness to open up the Bag and Count the Money. He would 
first Tell over a pound sterling, in Single Sizpences, ranked upon 
the table, and then affecting to be uncertain about the Reckoning, 
he would gather this small money and count it over again with 
One hand to the Other, sometimes letting fall a Sixpence for a 
Pretence, to begin anew and count it over again: on other 
occasions he would make Time by ridiculous discourses upon 
the odd size or shape of Particular Sixpences, Sound another 
upon the Table, to try if it was sufficient coin, and some- 
times he would quit his occupation altogether upon Pretence 
of some sudden Errand or Call out of the Room. Very often 
they employed one Coggill, by his ordinary occupation a. 
Porter, to act the Teller, and he lost time and blundered with 
great alacrity—being instructed to do his worst.’ So the game 
went on! During thirty days Trotter only got payment for 
notes to the value of under £1,100. This programme con- 
tinued for months, till—‘Mr. Trotter’s flesh and blood could 
endure this treatment no longer ;’ and, accordingly, we find him 
in Murdoch’s telling-room on 28rd January, 1759, solemnly 
accompanied by a notary and two witnesses. Utterly abandoned, 
the shameless Coggill was again set to work in the usual manner 
of payment in sixpences. Some note-holders were not so well 
treated as Mr. Trotter, being called scoundrels by the tellers, and 
otherwise abused. Sometimes a beating was threatened, and 
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one man was said to have got both a beating and payment in 
sixpences. ‘The instant the clock struck five all troublesome 
parties were thrust out of doors by the shoulders.” 


The consequent litigation revealed the remarkable fact that 
this enterprising bank had a capital of £15,000, and a note 
circulation of £200,000. There is little wonder that it had 
to treat its note-holders almost as summarily as the Jewish 
bankers were treated by their debtors. In these early days 
when deposits were unknown and banks had to rely almost 
entirely on their note circulation for their profits, these 
attempts to ruin them by collecting their notes and presenting 
them suddenly in a large batch were common enough. In 
the history of the great banking firm of Backhouse and Co., 
we find an amusing episode of this sort — 

“Early in the present century some dispute arose between 

Lord Darlington and the Quaker Banker. The former gave notice 
to his tenants that they were to pay their rents in Backhouse’s 
notes, intending to allow them to accumulate until he had col- 
lected a ter number than the banker could pay in gold upon 
sudden demand. This project of the nobleman became known 
to Jonathan Backhouse, who immediately posted to London, 
obtained a large supply of bullion, with which he hastened back 
to Darlington. It is reported that when passing through Croft, 
one of the forewheels came off the chaise, and rather than wait 
to have the wheel replaced, the banker piled the gold at the back 
part of the chaise, so ‘ balancing the cash,’ and driving into Dar- 
lington upon three wheels. By this sudden coup the bank was so 
well provided with specie that when Lord Darlington’s agent 
presented a very large parcel of notes, they were all promptly 
cashed, the Quaker quietly remarking, ‘ Now, tell thy master that 
if he will sell Raby I will pay for it with the same metal.’ ” 
An amusing anecdote is told of the late Jonathan Backhouse. 
On being pressed by a bumptious bagman, who did not know 
him, to bet as to the amount of money that they could 
respectively produce,— 

“Mr. Backhouse, after a great deal of banter, said he did not bet, 
but to show his indifference to money, offered to put a five-pound 
note in the fire if the commercial would do thesame. Suiting the 
action to the word, Mr. Backhouse took out a five-pound note and 
put it into the fire. The commercial, not wishing to be behind, 
did the same. Mr. Backhouse offered to repeat the process, but 
the commercial, considerably cowed, declined; when Mr. Back- 
house quietly thanked him for having burned one of his (Mr. Back- 
house’s) bank-notes, for which he had received five pounds, while 
the note he (Mr. Backhouse) had burned was on his own bank, 
and had only cost him the paper.” 


Banking was exciting work in those old days when specie had 
to be fetched from London for emergencies, and when, as we 
read, in times of panic, the banks in Lombard Street were 
seen open on Sunday morning with post-chaises waiting for 
their parcels of bullion, which had to be carried to the far 
North through roads infested with highwaymen. Plenty of 
stirring adventures are to be found in Mr. Phillips’s pages, 
interspersed with facsimiles of banknotes, quaint old prints, 
autographs, hand-bills, and other interesting matter. This 
is one of those rare books that furnish information without 
being dull. 





DUNDEE: ITS QUAINT AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS.* 


MopERN Dundee resembles the scion of an old house, who, 
having made a fortune in trade, does not bestow a thought 
upon his knightly ancestors and the barren acres he inherited 
from them. The author of this work plays the part of an 
old friend of the family who endeavours to inspire the pros- 
perous merchant with a sense of his dignity as the bearer of 
a historic name. We cordially wish him success in his praise- 
worthy endeavour. Local patriotism gains greatly in dignity 
by an infusion of the historic spirit; and it is nothing less 
than a misfortune that the rich historical memories of our 
English and Scottish cities are so little known and heeded. 
Dundee has substantial reasons to be proud of its linen, its 
jute, and its marmalade; but it should not altogether forget 
that it played a not undistinguished partin the early history 
of Scotland. The name Dundee is of Celtic origin, and 
according to the probable etymology, it signifies the hill or 
fort on the Tay. Its beginnings were, however, older than its 
mame; for during the progress of excavations for railway 
works in 1878, a large “ kitchen-midden” was discovered in 
the Stannergate, relics of a colony of fishermen who must 
have dwelt by the estuary of the Tay in prehistoric 
times. The natural harbour formed by the Tay was the 
safest on the east coast from Buchan Ness to St. Abb’s 
Head; and at an early period the fishing village of pre- 
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historic days developed into an important centre of com. 
merce. The ships of Dandee went to England, France, 
Flanders, Norway, and Sweden, and brought back imports 
from those countries in exchange for Scottish exports. Wine 
and other luxuries for the Royal palaces were usually brought 
through the Tay, and not by the water-road of the Forth, 
Mr. Lamb mentions that the merchants of Dundee hired the 
ships of the King’s navy when they were not required for 
the defence of the coasts, beeause the armed vessels gave 
greater security to their goods against the English pirates. 

It is probable that Dundee owed in part its early com- 
mercial prosperity to the circumstance that it was Earl 
David’s burgh. David, Earl of Huntingdon, was the brother 
of William the Lion, King of Scotland, the bearer of an 
English title, and allied by marriage to the Dakes of Brittany 
and Holland. By means of his position and connections he 
was able to promote the interests of his burgh. Mr. Lamb 
quotes a document preserved in the Chancery Office, London, 
and dated October 26th, 1199, whereby King John of England 
“ grants to the burgesses of Earl David, brother of the King of 
Scotland, of Dundee, freedom from toll and all other customs 
of the Crown, except in the city of London.” This is said to 
be the earliest recorded instance of commercial intercourse 
between Scotland and England. 

The wealth of Dundee made it a tempting prize for the 
pirate and the invader, and towards the sea it was but ill 
defended, being what the chroniclers call a “nakit toun.” 
When Edward III. invaded Scotland in 1335, the ships he sent 
from Newcastle entered the Tay and burned the greater 
portion of the city, including the Franciscan Monastery. An 
old chronicler thus describes the incident :— 

“The ships of Newcastle burned the greater part of the town 

of Dundee, and the dormitories and schools of the Minorite 
Friars; and the great bell thereof they took away, and one Friar 
they burned, who in secular life had formerly been a soldier, but 
nevertheless a man of good parts and holy character. The bell 
they exposed for sale at Newcastle, which was bought by the 
preaching Friars of Carlisle for ten merks; the one not having 
the right to sell, nor the other the right to buy.” 
Although exposed to attacks by sea, Dundee was well 
defended on the landward side. It possessed a strong castle, 
which changed hands more than once during the wars 
between Scotland and England in the fourteenth century. 
It was besieged by Sir William Wallace, was handed over to 
John Balliol by the command of Edward I.,and for a time Sir 
Piers de Gavestone, the favourite of Edward II., resided in it as 
warden and lieutenant of the English King north of the Forth. 
It was taken and dismantled by Edward Bruce before the 
battle of Bannockburn, and from that time it disappears 
from history. While the people of Dundee did not escape 
their share in the warlike troubles of medizval Scotland, 
they appear to have been by choice men of industry and 
peace. Hector Boece, who was a native of Dundee, describes 
it asa town where there were many virtuous and laborious 
people “ making of claith.” This industry had been improved 
by the introduction of Flemish workmen who taught better 
methods to the native workmen. 

Most of the Scottish Kings were occasional visitors to 
Dundee, and some came frequently and presided at Exchequer 
Chambers. The migrating habits of medieval Kings helped 
to keep alive the sentiment of loyalty, and created an interest 
in national affairs in places remote from the capitals. The 
last of the ancient race of Kings who visited Dundee was the 
Chevalier de St. George, who passed through it in 1716 on his 
way from Glamis Castle to Perth. Till the present reign, 
the Hanoverian Sovereigns, for the most part, avoided Scot- 
land, which was suspected of a lingering attachment to the 
old dynasty. Dundee has, however, been twice honoured by 
a visit from her Majesty Queen Victoria, who has more than 
compensated to Scotland for the neglect of ber predecessors. 

Dandee has its full share of ecclesiastical associations. It 
has sometimes been called “The Scottish Geneva,” because 
of the part it took in the Reformation of Religion. George 
Wishart, the martyr, preached in it, according to tradition, 
at the Cowgait Port, although Mr. Lamb thinks that the 
East Port, from which he preached, was in the Seagait. A 
memorable Assembly of the Church was held in Dundee in 
May, 1595, at which James VI. was present in person. He 
desired to persuade the Assembly to adopt certain resolutions 
which were designed to pave the way for the introduction of 
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was Andrew Melville, Professor of Theology at St. Andrews. 
Melville received a hint that it was the King’s wish that he 
should leave Dundee, and return home. As the sturdy 
Presbyterian leader refused to comply unless ordered, although 
threatened with the “dint of the King’s anger,” he was 
summoned to the Royal apartments. James intended to be 
conciliatory, but Scotch tempers are short when ecclesiastical 
affairs are in question, and after some interchange of pre- 
liminary courtesies, they both “ heckled-to,” and disputed for 
more than an hour in tones so lond that they were heard 
through the whole house, and beyond it! James Graham, of 
Claverhouse, who has been termed the “hero-fiend” of 
Scottish history, took his title from Dundee. One of the 
Scrymgeours of Dudhope had been created Viscount, and 
afterwards Earl, of Dundee. On his death, without 
issue, the lands of Dudhope passed into the hands 
of the Earl of Lauderdale, who was succeeded by his 
son Richard, Lord Justice-General of Scotland from 1681 
to 1684. Mr. Lamb says that Lauderdale sold Dudhope 
Castle and the estate to Claverhouse. According to other 
authorities, they were transferred to him by Royal grant, 
Lauderdale having forfeited them by a decree of the House 
of Lords against him in consequence of his malversations 
with regard to the Scottish Mint. Claverhouse brought his 
wife to Dudhope after his marriage, and resided there, filling 
for a time the office of Constable of Dundee, in which capa- 
city he showed moderation and humanity. He wasa favourite 
of James II., who, shortly before his abdication, conferred 
upon him the title of Viscount Dundee, which he lived to 
enjoy only for a few months. Mr. Lamb quotes a poem 
which represents Claverhouse as raising the standard for the 
Northern War at the top"of the Law of Dundee. For this, 
as far as we know, there is no historical authority. When 
Claverhouse left Edinburgh, he retired to Dudhope; but the 
gates of Dundee were shut against him. He had to leave 
Dudhope and go to Glen Ogilvy to avoid capture, and it was 
from Glen Ogilvy that he made his way to the North to raise 
the standard for King James. 

A word of praise must be given to the illustrations which 
adorn Mr. Lamb’s sumptuous volume. Some of these are of 
general historical interest,—for example, the facsimile of the 
map of Great Britain by Matthew of Paris, the original of 
which is in the British Museum, and the facsimile of another 
map belonging to the thirteenth century from the Bodleian 
Library. There is also a fine drawing of one of the few 
remaining architectural glories of Old Dundee, Saint Mary’s 
Tower, or as it is familiarly called, the Old Steeple. Sir 
Gilbert Scott wrote of it :—“ It is not only one of the noblest 
towers in Great Britain, but the originality of its design, and 
the bold simplicity of its entire ideal, combined with wonder- 
ful effectiveness, gives it a very high rank in the works of 
our great medieval architects.” Many of the old buildings 
and streets, of which drawings are given, have been removed 
to make way for modern structures. This should render the 
illustrations all the more acceptable to citizens of Dundee, 
who will be able by their help to picture to themselves the 
aspect of their city in past times. Mr. Lamb deserves high 
praise for his painstaking and interesting work, which must 
have cost many years of self-denying labour. It is too large 
and costly to pass into the hands of the general public, though 
a judicious selection might easily be made for their use; but 
many in Dundee can well afford to purchase it, and they ought 
not to miss the opportunity of possessing themselves of a 
splendid memorial of their ancient city. 
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On Either Side of the Red Sea. By “H.M.B.,” “C. E. B.,” 
and “T, B.” With an Introduction and Footnotes by E. N. 
Buxton. (Edward Stanford.)—It is perhaps stretching a point 
to include this little volume in Christmas literature, but the 
simple style of the letterpress, and the beauty of the illustrations, 
make it an eminently suitable present for either a boy or a girl 
who is specially interested in the very different marvels of Egypt 
and of Sinai. The kodak has passed into a proverb—as a nuisance 
—but the young travellers, whose experiences in the form of 
extracts from their letters are here presented, found it very 








afar more effective realisation of regions which are no longer 
sacred from the globe-trotter, than is to be obtained in much 


more ambitious works, Mr. Buxton, from the letters written by 
whose daughters the book is compiled, makes very light, in his in- 
troduction, of their literary ambition. But the unconventionality 
of their remarks, as they note what they see, is very enter- 
taining, and recalls the works—or, to speak more accurately, the 
pleasures—of Miss North. Here is the description of a scene at the 
Convent of Mount Sinai:—“The entrance and courtyard were 
swarming with Russian pilgrims and Arabs loading their camels- 
Such a funny, frowsy lot the Russians were, and they looked out 
of place there. The stout old dames were the funniest—regular 
old market women, with very round Dutch faces, and handker- 
chiefs tied over their heads—each one shouldering her umbrella, 
with which she belaboured any refractory Arab who did not pack 
her camel according to her wishes.” This is emphatically a book 
to be read and enjoyed—apart from the treasures revealed by the 
kodak—and not to be criticised. 


The Splash of a Drop. By Professor A. M. Worthington. 
(S.P.C.K.)—There will be some scientifically minded young 
persons, such as the “ Rugby schoolboy,” of whom Professor 
Worthington—perhaps autobiographically—speaks, to whom this 
little book, a reprint of a Royal Institution Lecture, will be 
welcome. It requires some closeness of thought, and a capacity 
for understanding mechanics, to take in the reasoning. But 
every one will appreciate the marvellous instantaneous photo- 
graphs which illustrate the professor’s exposition of the subject. 
—For any one whose leanings are in the direction of chess, 
whether he be young or old, we can recommend Chess Openings, 
by H. G. Bird. (Warne and Co.) Mr. Bird, a well-known 
exponent of the game, champions certain openings and variations 
which were commonly practised in the last century, but are now 
out of fashion. Mr. Hofmann gives an interesting account of Mr. 
Bird’s career,—he has played chess for more than fifty years. It 
is instructive to be told that the character of the game has 
deteriorated under the influence of the large stakes played for. 
Forty years ago a five-pound prize sufficed. Now we must have 
ten times the value and more, and men, caring more for the 
money than the game, play for safety, and the dash of the old 
game is gone. Why not, as Mr. Ruskin suggests, give a prize for 
games won in the fewest moves? 


The Last Load Home. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon. (R.T.S.)— 
Canon Vernon’s books, with their thoughtful observations and 
interpretations of Nature, are, we trust, known to many of our 
readers. “'The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” a title which admirably 
indicates the character of the whole, was published in 1867. Five 
years ago we had what the author intended to be a conclusion of 
the series, “Gleanings after Harvest.” But he has been per- 
suaded, we are glad to say, to add a fourth, and we have it here. 
We are not always in agreement with the moralisings; now and 
then they look a little strained. The “foolish bees,” as he calls 
them, had some good reason for coming into his house. Instinct 
is not infallible, but it is never foolish. The chapters on “ Sun- 
dials,” ‘‘ The Paradise of Silence,” “ Blackberries in the Lane,” 
may be mentioned. We cannot say much for the illustrations, 
which have the look of having seen much service before. 


Out with the Old Voyagers. By Horace G. Groser. (Andrew 
Melrose.)—Mr. Groser gives us an introductory chapter on early 
maritime discovery, telling briefly the story of Phoenician, 
Phocean, and Roman voyagers, with a notice of Arab (Sindbad 
was not wholly a fiction), Norse, and other adventurers of more 
recent times. His first paper is devoted to Prince Henry the 
Navigator, a well-deserved compliment to the father of modern 
discovery. Vasco de Gama, Columbus, Magellan, John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian, Frobisher, Hawkins, Drake,—who, when he was 
laden with the spoils of Spanish-America, did not forget the 
problem of the North-West Passage,—John Davis, Sir James 
Lancaster, a less known navigator, who, however, did much to 
found the trade to the East Indies, Barents, and Henry Hudson, 
are the heroes of whom Mr. Groser writes in this excellent volume, 
“ How you English leave your dead about the world,” is a saying 
which is appropriately quoted in the last chapter. It is more 
honourable than the Horatian “ Quae caret ora cruore nostro?” 
The papers have appeared in a periodical noticed elsewhere, 
Young England. 


The White Turrets. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—Miss Winifred Maryon is not content with domestic 
duties, though these are considerable, seeing that she has a large 
inheritance, but wants to make herself of real use in the world, as 
she puts it to herself. She accordingly obtains the post of 
assistant-secretary in a charitable society—the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society must be intended—by something that is not very far 





valuable, and so will the readers of this book, who will obtain here 
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element, attractive, as we know, to Mrs. Molesworth, intervenes. 
It is managed very well; there are no glaring effects in it, and 
not a few authorities might be quoted to justify all that is seen 
and all that results. Whether this kind of thing is quite whole- 
some mental food for young readers is another matter. The 
characters of “White Turrets” are carefully drawn. The two 
sisters, Winifred and Celia, are well distinguished, and Hertha 
Norreys is an attractive figure. 

The Path in the Ravine. By Edward S. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.) 
—No one can complain that the adventures of the two West 
Point young officers who go out one morning to explore a certain 
ravine near the frontier-station where they are on duty are wanting 
in excitement. The artist has shown us one of them clinging to 
a grizzly-bear, while he and it are carried along by a mountain 
flood; and this, we can assure the intending reader, is not the 
most thrilling experience which he and his comrade went through. 
A bear, even of the fierce grizzly kind, is not so dangerous as a 
Wild-Cat, when the cat is a Blackfoot Indian. Mr. Ellis’s story 
is a good one. 

Real and Unreal. By Catherine E. Mallendaine. (S.P.C.K.)— 
There is no little merit in this story, though we cannot think 
that the central idea is a very happy one. That such a man as 
Maurice Kennedy should ever have done the deed which poisons 
his life seems improbable. Or, not to insist upon this objection, 
is the problem in casuistry which the story presents—what is a 
wife to do when she discovers a dishonourable secret in her 
husband’s past P—one with which it is well to trouble the young 
readers for whom such volumes as this are, we presume, intended. 

The Life of a Kite. By Ascott R. Hope. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a 
very clever little story, told in Mr. Ascott Hope’s best manner. 
It is in the manner of Hans Christian Andersen. The Kite talks 
to other items which he meets—a golf-ball among them, now for 
the first time found in literature of this kind—and is talked to by 
them. It is a happy touch when the schoolmistress, finding the 
now shattered creature on the shore, picks up the cane which had 
been its backbone, and lays it by for use, possibly for the correction 
of the Kite’s old master. 

In the Days of King George. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. Percy 
Groves. (Cassell and Co.)—This story, with its sober but not 
uninteresting succession of incidents, has all the appearance of 
truth. Donald Geddes does not carry a Field-Marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack—in fact, he does not carry a knapsack—but he takes 
leave of us as a Major in the King's service, minus a limb, but 
otherwise prosperous and contented. The earlier part of the 
story is concerned with the Irish troubles of the end of the 
eighteenth century. The adventures of the hero on land and sea, 
especially in company with Captain Doolan—a fine fellow, whose 
end we regret—are particularly well told. 

Gentle Jesus. By Helen E. Jackson. (Sunday School Union.)— 
This “Life of Christ for Little Folks” seems to be carefully 
done, with a due regard for the capacities of the young readers 
for whom it is intended. One might, of course, criticise the order 
in which the events are narrated, but harmonists are often at 
variance with each other, and Miss Jackson has had doubtless 
good reasons in making her choice. The illustrations, by Mr. 
W. S. Stacey, are of the moderately realistic kind, and are 
decidedly effective. 

The Universal Portrait Gallery. (Cassell and Co.)—Here wo 
have some two hundred and fifty portraits of monarchs, states- 
men, men of letters, painters, singers, actors and actresses, and 
of other personages whom it is not necessary and, possibly not 
easy, to classify. Each portrait is accompanied with a brief 
memcir. We have no complaint to make of the selection. Those 
who contribute to the business of the world preponderate, as 
doubtless they ought, but in some of such collections do not, 
over those who contribute to its pleasures. We should like to 
see more of the poets. Will the publishers be enterprising 
enough to give us a “ Poets’ Portrait Gallery”? They could 
hardly muster so many names as we have here, but a century 
would not be difficult. 

Young England. Vol. XVI. (Sunday School Union.)—This 
“ Illustrated Magazine for Young People throughout the English- 
speaking World” continues to do well. There are two serial 
stories, “The Boys of Huntingley,” by Mr. R. M. Eady and R. 
Eady—we somewhat doubt whether stories of school-life are 
quite as much liked by boys as is sometimes thought, and they 
are certainly very hard to write well—aad “ Under the Foeman’s 
Flag,” by Mr. Robert Leighton, a tale of the Armada days. 
Short stories, papers on natural history, anecdotes, and a variety 
of miscellaneous papers and notes, make up an interesting 
volume. 





Almayer’s Folly. By Joseph Conrad. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is a decidedly powerful story of an uncommon type, and 


not so well compacted as it might have been. 





breaks fresh ground in fiction. Almayer, a Dutchman, tries 
his fortune in Macassar among Englishmen, who are mostly ad- 
venturers of a rather low type, and some of whom are little better 
than pirates. He marries a Malay, and otherwise his prosperity 
does not come up to his dreams as a young man. He tries, 
however, to save Nina from sinking back into Malaydom. 
How he fails, how Nina’s blood asserts itself, and how she 
leaves him to live her own life with her native lover, this story 
tells. It is extremely powerful all through, though the plot is 
All the 
leading characters in the book—Almayer, his wife, his daughter, 
and Dain, the daughter’s native lover—are well drawn, and the 
parting between father and daughter has a pathetic naturalness 
about it, unspoiled by straining after effect. There are, too, 
some admirably graphic passages in the book. The approach of 
@ monsoon is most effectively described :—“ Round her all was as 
yet stillness and peace, but she could hear afar off the roar of the 
wind, the hiss of heavy rain, the wash of the waves on the tor- 
mented river. It came nearer and nearer, with loud thunder- 
claps and long flashes of vivid lightning, followed by short 
periods of appalling blackness. When the storm reached the low 
point dividing the river, the house shook in the wind, and the rain 
pattered loudly on the palm-leaf roof, the thunder spoke in one 
prolonged roll, and the incessant lightning disclosed a turmoil of 
leaping waters, driving logs, and the big trees bending before a 
brutal and merciless force.” The name of Mr. Joseph Conrad is 
new to us, but it appears to us as if he might become the Kipling 
of the Malay Archipelago. 


Burdett’s Hospital and Charities Annual. (The Scientific Press.) 
—This is the sixth appearance of this most useful work, and we 
may therefore assume that it is firmly established amongst the 
annuals. The industry and research involved in such a work 
must have been prodigious. Many of the annuals so abundantly 
strewn before the public are but rearrangements or amplifica- 
tions of matter accessible to every compiler at little trouble or 
expense to himself. But in the 832 pages of this book there is 
up-to-date information concerning four thousand institutions, 
which could only have been collected by inquiries on the most 
comprehensive scale and at considerable expense. Persons whe 
have ever endeavoured to obtain accurate intelligence relating 
to an institution in which they are interested, will realise 
the extent of the work performed in the present instance, 
where the inquiry has extended to India, the Colonies, and 
America. It is not surprising that Mr. Burdett has devoted the 
larger section of the book to hospitals,—the subject on which he 
speaks as an expert. In the case of British Hospitals, he 
furnishes details as to the governing body, officers, medical staff, 
and hours of attendance, nursing staff, number of beds allotted to 
different classes of cases, number of patients, terms of admission, 
income and expenditure, medical schools, nursing institutions, 
visiting days, &c. The information in regard to Indian, Colonial, 
and American Hospitals is of almost the same complete character. 
In addition, there is also a large space occupied by particulars 
of dispensaries. Fully one hundred pages of the book are 
reserved for the “‘ Year-Book of Philanthropy,” in which are brief 
descriptions of missionary and religious societies, institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, orphanages, homes, and other 
charities. This section of the work is not on the elaborate scale 
of the hospital section, but it gives just sufficient general in- 
formation to put inquirers on the road to the sources of ful} 
knowledge. The marshalling of the details, assisted as it is by 
the beautiful paper and printing, is as concisely and clearly 
done as in the author’s indispensable “ Official Intelligence,” and 
the eye need lose no time in picking out the particular fact 
which is searched for. Though there are many figures, it must 
not be imagined that the book is merely a set of statistics 
collected together, to be consulted as a dictionary or a Blue- 
book. About one-third of the work is reserved for the discussion 
of various questions of hospital policy, and for the frank criticism 
of the defects of certain institutions. Here we need hardly say 
that whether we follow Mr. Burdett or not, his views on finance, 
management, nursing, Hospital Saturday and Sunday Funds, 
cannot be ignored by those who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of all philanthropic enterprises. He makes some timely 
remarks on the street-collections which are now becoming such 
an intolerable nuisance ; and we may perhaps make a short quota- 
tion :— 

“These street-collections are becoming a positive curse in 
towns. They irritate thousands of people who habitually give to 
hospitals, and whose allegiance is imperilled by them. The sums 
collected on Hospital Saturday in the streets have led to the ex- 
tension of street collections for all sorts of illegitimate purposes 
under circumstances the most likely to lead to robbery and mis- 
appropriation of funds; and they have even been made the excuse 
to teach children that begging in the public streets isa com- 
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mendable act, provided it is conducted under the cloak of some 
object ostensibly foreign to the beggar.” 

We are glad to note that it is probable that the Hospital Saturday 
movement will abandon this method of obtaining funds, and that 
there will be introduced instead a more systematic collection in the 
workshops. A striking feature in this Annual is that Mr. Burdett 
invites his readers to communicate with him on any point affecting 
hospitals or charities. As he mentions that the number of letters 
ypon these subjects which pass between the editor of the Annual 
and his correspondents exceeds twenty thousand per annum, it is 
obvious that the offer is appreciated. The book is invaluable to 
nurses, medical men, and to the subscribers and managers of 
hospitals and charities. Especially is it advantageous to all 
persons who are contemplating making gifts to these institutions, 
and who wish to know where their money is likely to do the most 
good. And we may go so far as to say that it will interest all 
those who give some thought to the welfare of their neighbours, 
as it will impress them with the magnitude and efficiency of the 
machinery which is now being employed to cope with the sickness 
and suffering of the world. So large is that machinery now, that 
we feel that the time has come when there should be some State 
inspection of it. We should be sorry to see State control in any 
shape over hospitals supported by charity ; but State inspection 
need not mean State control, and a report from an expert appointed 
by the State on the management and condition of each hospital, 
if sent out every year to the subscribers, would be a very whole- 
some check on the many faults of management alluded to by 
Mr. Burdett in the work under review. For instance, there is 
nothing now to stop any adventurer, with a ready pen for writing 
appeals, from starting a hospital anywhere he pleases, though 
there may be absolutely no need for it, except perhaps the neces- 
sity of its originator. Then, again, subscribers to hospitals have 
practically no control over the expenditure, and it is getting far 
too common for hospital committees to embark upon an under- 
taking which they have no funds at all to meet. Then, again, an 
inspector would be useful if he were to draw attention to the 
hours and condition of service of the staff and employés. It has 
Jately been stated in the columns of the Daily News by the Hon. 
Sydney Holland, who is himself the chairman of a London 
hospital, that nurses have to work fourteen hours a day, with 
only two off for recreation and one for meals, for less pay than a 
lJady’s-maid receives, and that the lives of nurses are “ known not 
to be long ones.” If this be so, and if the conditions of service 
press too hardly on these women who devote their lives to nursing 
their fellow-creatures, it would be well that public attention 
should be called to the fact. Very few people take the trouble to 
read the yearly report even of hospitals to which they subscribe; 
but we can with justice say that it is almost essential that any 
one engaged in managing a hospital should read Mr. Burdett’s 
preface to his Annual, and that, if the general public would take 
the trouble to read it, mistakes and extravagances in hospital 
management would be less common. 

The Martyred Fool. By DavidChristie Murray. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Here Mr. Christie Murray essays, and not without a 
certain measure of success, a study in Australia and Anarchism. 
The hero and “ fool” of the story is Evan Rhys, a young Welsh- 
man, living in Australia, whose father is executed for the murder 
of an irritating and irritable neighbour named Penthearn, and 
who in consequence takes up with the opinions of Boris Petrovna, 
a Russian Nihilist of the most advanced type, whom he stumbles 
upon in Australia. In the company of Petrovna, he finds a gay 
though out at-elbows Frenchman, the Comte Montmiellard. 
Montmiellard is more of a Bohemian than of a revolutionary, 
and when he becomes the Duc de Marais Castel, ceases to trouble 
himself with the regeneration of the world. He nevertheless con- 
tinues an active friend of Evan, whom he takes to Paris and 
educates. Evan is by birth, however, an irreconcilable, takes to 
writing savage articles in a Communistic paper, is imprisoned, 
gets completely under the influence of Petrovna, becomes in- 
volved in a murderous conspiracy, and gets out of it only by 
killing his fellow-conspirators and himself by means of a bomb. 
The story could scarcely have a worse ending, but it is well told. 
Several of the characters—the Gallioesque Duc de Marais Castel, 
the kindly but rough old Scotchman Quhar, his daughter Effie, 
poor, misled, martyred Evan himself, and, above all, the indomit- 
able fanatic Petrovna—are in all respects powerfully drawn. 

Lady Folly. By Louis Ventras. (Hurst and Blackett )— 
This is a particularly disagreeable specimen of the “ new fiction.” 
The story is indeed old enough, “lust hard by hate,” but there is 
something novel in the mode of combination. We can only ask 
in still increasing surprise,—lIs it possible that there are readers 
—not a few morbid natures here and there, but an indefinitely 
large public—for stories of this kind ? 
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of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons im 
Preparation for Universities, Army, c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. ical and 
ae sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Reyv. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER next 

there will bean EXAMINATION for sixteen FOUNDATION SOHOLAR- 

SHIPS of the value of £30 per annum, each tenabie with any other Scholarship 

except House Scholarship; during continuance at the school. These Scholar- 

ships are confined to me comme of Clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors. 
—Apply to the BURSAR 








A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This Schook 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced. 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age 





AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family. Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mra, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland. 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives Lectures, Readings, 

and Lessons in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—She will 

be glad to hear from any who would like to join the Home Students’ Literary. 
Reading Society, 143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





OYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—FORTIETH 

ANNUAL EXUGIBITION, 1895, at the Gallery, 54 Pall Mall East. NOW 

OPEN, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., One ‘Shilling. Monday, Wedvesday, and Saturday 
Evenings, from 7 to 10 p. ma. when Lautern Slides will be shown, Sixpence, 





N the WEST COAST.—An Old- Established Py gr 


GIRLS’ SOHOOL for SALE. Oapital required, 
Receipts over £2,000; Profits from £500 to £600,—Address, ¥- once, to “M 940," 
at Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





IVIERA. —A Lady of good social position ) proposes 
TAKING a thoroughly comfortable VILLA a. Mentone, and receiving: 
THREE or FOUR well-bred PEOPLE for the WINTER.—Good references indis- 
pensable. Terms £95 each.—Address, “G. H.,” 4 St. Lake’ 's Terrace, Cheltenham, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tux 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLicnani’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musician, and who has had a orongely good general education, an 

*‘ ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER within thirty miles 
of London, She has had considerable experience in training a choir, and in 
all branches of parish work. First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the 





parish in which the has lived for many years.—“ F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 





ANTED, TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms :—1s. per Thousand wens = -. per sheet, 
Not to work against ti 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, mGlerkenwell, W.O. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, givin ig So es iculars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gi and assi without c to Parents and Guardians 


ves advice 
in the pee of 8 Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations = 
Home or Abr A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 

BR. J, BEEVOR, A, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 
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OYAL AGRIOULTURAL OC COLLEGE and FARM, 


Established iw Ro: PL i 5 ell and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture a &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending 

PreEsipenT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CommITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of — Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
ht Hon. the Earl Bat’ M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, ea, 


Sir RB. N F. Kin » K.C.B. Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. ode Ghee es ’ John E, Do: m, Bart., M.P., 
sg nee ‘L. Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 


Prespestns, = with po lad of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
an “apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRIS. Exceptional ey Sys for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting, Preparation for University 
Exa minations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Princi Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, an Madame 
de W 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Pablic Schools. There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclasive. fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, sonemns to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at a7 Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools,—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, sanenehery. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, sad. SEPTEMBER. 





ARMHOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT.— 

Bright home; every comfort; lovely country; horses and traps, tennis, 

dishing, f, good hunting late dinner, liberal table; highest references, —Mrs. 
COUBROUGH, Celercinan, Little Baddow, Ohelmsford. 





EUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT JEDER ART erteilt 
in tis a, -anaeemaee Mornington Road 42, Regent’s Park, Sprechstunden 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, -0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association’ should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 21 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








T. GEOERGE' 8 HOSPITAL, 


DE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solici' 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7, 
Bankers—London and Couuty Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Graca the Duxe of Westminster, K.G. Treasurers. 
Timotay Hoimes, Esq. 
, Secretary. 


Cc. L. TODD 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


Sik WM. BORLASES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


as the 





AT MARLOW, BUCKS. 
Founded ed 1634. 
Present number of Boys 134, of whom 97 are Boarders. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Christmas next. The Govern 

invite Candidates to send their applications to ARTHUR D. ORIPPS, Solicitor, 
ai songs to the eee mye on a npn Come _ yo 

ndidates, who are requested can oO) m the Secretary 
a Statement of f Particulars. aes 


RSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
The Council will on December 18th 9) mae a Facumee of LOGIC, 
PHILOSOPHY, and POLITIOAL ECONO 5A at , sa of £300.—All informa. 


tion may be obtained from N ED ‘ARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, October 15th, 1895. tary and Registrar. 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON aND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








INVESTED FUNDS... 0. we ses soe ose oe £8,600,934. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 
Apply for Prospectus. 


Heap OrFices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





| puameanieeees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. «0 ess 


1848, 
£20,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particularr, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s,s. ‘Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. Leaving 
London November 18th, December 20th, February 21st, 1896, 


Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Sir LAMBERT PLAY- 
FAIR. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and Tour as 
described, Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Oatalogues post-free. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, bottle. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


DINNER CLARET. 


T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
We can — a 
mend thiswine. On comparison i 
will be found equal to wine Giles 16s, 9% 
Fo pea pe ne eg by thesmall 

‘oreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
‘and old in bottle, at 22%., 266., 308., 368,, 428, per 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of ‘CHEORODYNE, that th the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 1878, 1880, 1884, 1887 
d Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Russell communicated to the — of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
—*'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be nots i  singelerirpopelar, did it not We AO a eOD and TNE a place.” 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
‘antrue, and he regretted b say it had been sworn to.—See the 
coal psn et 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866: 

S BROWNE’S 


the Best and Most Data Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ror tt SUDUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is 
RHEUMATISM, &eo, 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, OOLIOS, &. 


OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ tn J. Se BROWN B’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelm 


Medical Testim —— bottle. 
Sore Manvractvzexr—J, T. DAVENPORT, $3 G at. —— St. Wace <= Bottles, 1s, lid , 2s, 9d., 48. 6d. 





HIGH-CLASS anges 


In fine condition, and rices, in many cases, 
below the present Dw mae price in Bordeaux, 
including 


ported ay ot 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North Jehn Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S sat BOOKS. 


A HISTORY of "MANKIND. ” By Professor 
Farepricw Ratzet. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Burer, M.A., with Preface by E. B. Tr1or, D.O.L. With 30 Coloured Plates, 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo. In Thirty 

Monthly Parts at 1s, net, and in 3 vols., 12s, net each. 


The CROOKED STICK : or, POLLIE’S PRO- 


pa A New Novel by Rotr campetty Author of “ Robbery Under 


The CARVED LIONS. A New Story by 


Mrs, nee, Tilustrated by L. Lesiiz Brooxe. 
HREE-AND.SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 


MARION DARCHE. A Stor ry without Com- 


ment, By F. Marion EAeswapen. Author of “ Ieaacs,’’ ** Dr. Claudius,” 
“ A Roman Singer,” & = 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Craw- 


FoRD. Illustrated by Epwarp L. Weeks. 


16mo, 63. 
OXFORD and HER COLLEGES. A View 
from the Radcliffe Library. By Gotpwin Smirn, D.O,L., Author of “ The 
United States: an Outline of Political History,” &c. With Illustrations 


reproduced from Photographs. 


The FLOWER of ENGLAND’S FACE. 


Sketches of English Travel x. Jut1 ©. R. Dorz, Author of “ Friar 
Anselmo,” “ Afternoon — = o 
n 8vo, 9a. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A Series of 


Essays by WALTER Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for 
the press by Onantes L, SHapWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGIOAL SERIES,—New Volume. 


FISHES, LIVING and FOSSIL. An Outline 


of their hee and Probable Relationsbips. By BasHrorp Dean, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Biology, baa ee % ew York City, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


SCIENCE and ART "DRAWING. Complete 


Geometrical Course by J. Humrurey Sranton, Gold Medallist, Royal 
Academy of Arts, London, Instructor in Drawing to Naval Oadets in H.M.S, 
“*Britanpia.”” Designed to meet all the requirements of Army and Science 
and Art Examinations, en 

vO, 


ESSENTIALS of NEW TESTAMENT 


GREEK. By Joun W. Huppitston, A.B. (Harv.), Instructor in Greek in 
North Western University. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIEB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 











THE NEW CENTURION: a Tale of Auto- 


matic War. By James Eastwick, With Diagrams, foap. 8vo, Is, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 











OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran a and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual mh discounts. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’§ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTIC AND SCIEN- 


TIFIO. By Ropert Jounson and A. B, Cxatwoop. With 54 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: a Study 


of Modern Russia. By Srepniak. 2 vols. [Neat week. 








NEW NOVEL now ready, in 2 vols. 


JACK WESTROP: an Autobiography. 


The WORLD says :— 

*** Jack Westrop’ is second only to ‘Barry Lyndon’ as a tour de force of 
audacious, satirical, and cynical humour......The book sparkles with wit and 
ripples with bumour from the opening to the last scene......It is ek ate not 
to like Jack Westrop......impossible not to laugh with him at every 





NEW HISTORIOAL ROMANCE. 


A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots 


of Frederick the Great. By Cuaries Lows. Illustrated wy a. M. 
Patterson. 6s. [This day. 





NEW STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE, 


SCHOOLBOYS THREE. iin P. Kelly. 63. 


[This day. 





STORIES OF THE AFRICAN GOLDFIELDS, 


THE RAGGED EDGE. By the Countess 


Dre Bremoxt. 3s, 6d, 
* A bright and interesting book which will be enjoyed by every one.”—Scotsman. 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD DUBLIN CITY. 


THE COCK AND ANCHOR. By J. Sheri- 


pan Le Fanv, Illustrated by B.S. Le Fanu. 52, 
* Pall of incident and adventure,”—Leeds Mercury. 


ADVENTURES OF A SHIP'S DOCTOR. 


By Mortey Roserrs. 6s. 
*‘The docter has manifold adventures on sea and land, and he tells them with 
infinite spirit and much grim humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GOLDEN LADS AND GIRLS. By Hi. A. 


Hinxsoy. 68, 
*' One of the few stories recently published which can be cordially praised.” 
—Spectator. 


DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


The DESIRE of the MOTH. By 


CaPEL Vanz, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

















NOW READY. 


SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? By Ruopa 


Broveuton, Author of “ Nancy,” &, In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


NOW READY, 


NORMANSTOWE. In8 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmren, Lonpow. Oode, Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
S) in eae fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty sabstanses. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 

from the dangers of c ah on. | in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
tures 0: 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND. "NATURAL “PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 


—The Lancet, 
Tilustrated Price-List o, 


ROWLAND 
ODONTO 





‘full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Curildren, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 








ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE BOs 5 
OLIVER BEOS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. 
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Me. We. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


bt ja: 5 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘‘TABLE-TALK.” 


ANIMA POETA. 


A Selection from the Unpublished Note- books of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited by Ernest Harriry Corzripcr. _ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“« Specimens of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,” published in 1835, was a 
popular book from the first, and has won the 
approval of two generations of readers. The 
present collection of hitherto unpublished aphor- 
asms, veflections, confessions, and soliloguties, 
which are entitled ANIMA POET A, exadles 
the reader to form some estimate of those strange 
self-communings to which Coleridge devoted so 
much of his intellectual energies. 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Ernest Harriry 
Coueripcr. With 16 Portraits and illustrations, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 32s. 


The TIMES.—" Will take an bonoured and important place amid Coleridge 
literature, and must always be consulted by students. Coleridge was a strangely 
interesting figure.” 


THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND 
DELIGHT: from the Works of COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Passages Selected by Atice Mrynetu. In 1 vol., with Por- 
trait in Photogravure from the Painting by J. S. Sargent, 
A.R.A., fcap. 8vo, 5s. 





New Novels. 


CORRUPTION. By Percy Wnirs, Author 


of “ Mr. Bailey Martin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. By 


Wit11am Epwarps Trresuck. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The WORLD.—“ The most remarkable contribution made by fiction to the 
history of the working classes since ‘Mary Barton,’ and it has a wider range and 
import of deeper gravity.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Au uncommonly wall-told story, interesting 
from first page to last...... It is difficult to make a' work of fiction at once 
iustructive and entertaining, but Mr, Tirebuck has done it,” 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES, By 


Ivan Turcenetv. Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnet. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 3s. net each, 
The DAILY CHRONICLE.—" If to Defoe’s convincing detail could be added 
Hawthorne’s magic of wistful style, with a touch of Shakespeare’s universal 
Spirit, the result would be something like Turgenev.’’ 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. By Roszrr 

S. Hicuens, Author of “ The Green Carnation.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The WORLD.—“' A novel of extraordinary force and fascination. We do not 
hesitate to describe it as the prcduction of a genias.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW.—" In every respect an advance upon ‘ The Green 
Carnation.’ Undoubtedly au artistic success,’ 


OUT OF DUE SEASON. By Apetinz 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW.—"A finely conceived study. The book is true 
without being sordid, realis:ic in the better meaning of ths word, aad we have 
vead it with the greatest interest and some stirrings of emotion.’ 


The GLOBE.—“ The concluding chapters of the book reich a high level of 
pathos, dignity, and convincing humanity.” 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Emu 


Zoua. Translated by Epwarp VizeTELty. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Neat week. 


NEW “R.T.S.” BOOKS. 
TRISTRAM.—RAMBLES IN JAPAN: the 


Land of the Rising Sun. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrations from 
Photograpbs aud Sketches. 8vo, 103, 6d., cloth boards, gilt top. 

‘Dr, Tristram is an experienced traveller, keen in observation and kindly in 
appreciation, an accomplishec field naturalist, and an enthusiastic collector of 
things rare or beautiful both in nature and art, These qualities have stood him 
in good stead during his visit to Japan.” —Times. 

“The work is pleasantly written always; and while it is essentially a record 
of a traveller’s impressions, it is so well based ona true observation and in a 
serious Jearniog in the books about Japan, that it is always instructive as well as 
interesting.’ —Scotsman, 


HEBER-PERCY.—A VISIT TO BASHAN 


AND ARGOB, By Major Atgrryow Heser-Percy. Withan Introduction 
by the Rev. Canon Tristram, With many Illustrations from hitherto un- 
published Photographs taken by the Author, Small 4to, 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 


BROWN.—THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF 


NZW ENGLAND AND THEIR PURITAN SUCCESSORS. By Joxnw 
Browy, B.A., D.D., Author of “John Bunyan, his Life, Times, and Work,” 
With Illustrations from original Sketches by Oharles Whymper. §8ro, 
103. 64., cloth boards. 


VERNON.—THE LAST LOAD HOME. By 


the Rev. Prebendary J. R. Vernon, M.A., Author of *‘The Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye.” Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, 5s., bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


SPURGEON.—_PERSONAL REMINI- 


SCENCRS OF OHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. By the Rev. W. 
Witu1aMms, of Upton Chapel. With Illustrations from Unpublished Letters 
and Photographs. Large crown 8yo, 5s., cloth boards. 


KHAMA.—AMONG THE MATABELE. By 


Davip Carneaiz, of Hope Fountain, Matabeleland. With additional 
Chapters on the Ma-Shuna and Khama, Portraits, Hlustrations, and Map. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth, 


MADAGASCAR: a Sketch of the Island. 


With Chapters on its Past History and Present Prospects. By the Rey. W. 
E. Cousins, M.A., of the London Missionary Society. 23., cloth. 


CHALMER’S PIONEER LIFE AND WORE 


IN NEW GUINEA. By James CuaLmers, New Revised Edition, Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth beards. With a Map and 40 Iliustrations, 


HENSLOW.—PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By 


Rev. Geo. Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated from Photographs of the 
Piants themselvez:. Present Day Primers. No.7. 1s,, cloth. 


WHITEHOUSE.—A PRIMER OF HEBREW 


ANTIQUITIES. By Rev. 0. C. Wu1teHovsE, M.A., Principal of Cheshunt 
College. Illustrated. Present Day Primers, No.8 1s, cloth boards. 


HARDY.—LIGHTHOUSES: their History 


and Romance. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A., Author of “The Hand- 
Wr tinz of the Kings and Queens of England,” “ Book-Plates,” &c. With 
many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


KERR.—HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


By Ricnarp Kerr, F.G.S. With 59 Illastrations from Sketches and Pheto- 
grapbs. Crown 8ro, 33. 6d., buckram boards, 


ALDIS._CONSIDER THE HEAVENS: a 


Popular Introduction to Astronomy. By Mrs, Witt1am StEaDMaN ALDIS. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards, 


MICROSCOPE : a Popular Handbook to the. 


By Lewis Wricut, Author of ‘‘ Optical Projection,” “ Light: a Oourse of 
Experimental Optics,’’ &e. With many Illustrations. 2s, 6d,, cloth. 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. Contains 812 


pages. With numerous Jliustrations by Eminent Artists, 7s. 6d., in band- 
some cloth; or, in Two Half-Yearly Volumes, specially bound for Lending 
Libraries, 33, 9d, each. 


SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. Contains 


12 peges. Profusely Illustrated by Coloured asd Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d, 
in handsome cloth; or, in Two Half-yearly Volumes, specially bound for 
Lending Libraries, 3s. 9d. each, 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventeenth 
Volume of the BOY’S OWN PAPER. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
83.,in handsome cloth; or in TWO HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, epecia!ly 
bound for Lending Libraries, 4s, each, 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixteenth 
Volume of the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. Profnrely Illustrated, 8s., in hand- 
some cloth; or, in Two Half-Yearly Volumes, specially bound for Lending 
Librariez, 4s, each. 


50 NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


and ADULTS have just been published by the “ B. T.§8.,” at prices from 
4d. to 5s. 


The “R.T.S.” Invalid’s Library. 


1. HYMNS FOR THE TIME OF WEAKNESS. 
2. HETTY’S PRETTY FACE, 
3. THE BLESSING OF THE ROSE LEAVES. 


The “R.T.S.” INVALID’S LIBRABY is the novel experiment of printing 
short entertaining stories, hymns, &c.,on linen strips for the special convenience 
of our bedridden brothers and sisters. In the case of some invalids it is impos- 
sible to hold up heavy books, or even to turn over the pages of light booklets ; 
but these linen strips can be easily read while ina recumbent position, and no 
turning over pages is necessary. Another convenience is that no rust'ing of 
paper is possible by which occupants of neighbouring beds are disturbed, Shouid 
it bo found that this “‘Invalid’s Library” is really serviceable, further additions 
will be made to it. 2d. each, net, on linen, with eyelet and cord. 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
N.B.—If the Local Bookse!ler canvot supply any of the Publications in this List, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





they will be forwarded, post-free, from the above address on receipt-of cach 
for the published pric., 
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No, 81. OCTOBER, 1895. Price 63. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, Tue EpvucatTionaL CRIsIs. 

2. THe RATIONALE OF THE EarRty PERSECUTIONS. 
3. THE Rieut How. A. J. Batrour’s PHILOSOPHY. 
4, Pastor’s “ History OF THE PoPEs.” 

5. Freeman’s Lire anp LETTERS 

6, ABAILARD AS A THEOLOGICAL TEACHER. 

7. PROFESSOR HvuxLey AnD THE “NEw REFORMA- 


8, AN American CuURCHMAN ON ‘THE PARLIA- 
MENT OF RELIGIONS.” 
9, Jupaistic CHRISTIANITY, 
10. Tue Russian BIBLE. 
Snort Notices, 


SporriswoopEe & Co., New Street Equare, London, 





Now ready. Price 6s. 


HE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF 
PLATO’S ETHICS. An Essay on the Later 
Platonism. By ARTHUR Brernarp Cook, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: De1aHTon, Bett, and Oo. 
London: G. Brit and Sons. 





VOYSEY’S NEW WORK. 


Theism as a Science of Natural 
Theology and Natural Religion. 


By Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE,. Price 2s, 6d. 





‘T\OO much stress cannot be laid on 

the fact that in the whirl«f unnatural excite- 
ment, and in the struggle for existence in this 
generation, no attention whatever is vouchsafed to 
the most ordinary rules of health. When th3 
muscles become relaxed, the nerves over-sensitive 
and delicately strung, and the brain wearies at the 
slightest task, these symptoms are part of Nature's 
warning that the delicate organism of the human 
frame is out of gear. In most cases a gentle stimu- 
lant and mild restorative is all that is required to 
impart fresh vitality to the jaded nerves, and it is a 
well-known fact that a few doses of Holloway’s Pills 
work wonders and restore the lost tone of the ner- 
vous syttem. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





R. MORING’S CATALOGUES 
AND BOOKS OF EXAMPLES, 


Book-Plates. 
A Book of Illustrations of Book-Plates de- 
rigned in Medisval Style on Wood. Imperial 
16mo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 25 Stamps. 
Seal-Engravin , Rings, Seals, &c. 
A Catalogue of Seal-Engraving, Rings, Seals, 
Stones, &c. Handsomely printed on Hand-made 
Paper, and Illustrated with Autotype Repro- 
ductions of Seals and Medals, and containing 
an Introduction on the History of the Art. 


, 13 Stamps. , " 
Visiting-Cards and Stationery. 
Price- List aud Specimens of Visiting, Invitation, 
Wedding. »nd Memorial Cards, Dies, and Note- 
Papers. Free. 


THOMAS MORING, 52 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Established 1791. 











NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
Fs EMORIES OF A STUDENT.” 


By ALGEeRNow Tartor, Author of ‘‘ Con- 
= Life in Italy,’”’ “ An Autumn Tour in Guienne,” 


London: 
Simpxin, MarsHatyt, Hamitton, Kent, and Co. 
Price Five Shillings. 

“The ‘Memories of a Student’ are for the most 
part ple:sant, and worth publishing. They extend 
over a pretty considerable period of time, and em- 
brace a great variety of experiences.” —Western 
Morning News. 





AC IDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to 
Railway Stations, and to 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECKEK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


ow £100. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall 


204 PAGES, profusely illustrated, and including a PHOTOGRAYURE PLATE, 


Is Ready This Day at all Booksellers’, and at all 
Railway Bookstalls, 


PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


Magazine 





The Contributors to the November Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
include— 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS, 

GRANT ALLEN, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
ALEXANDER CARGILL, 
FRANCIS H. HARDY, 

JOHN K. LEYS, 

C. FLETCHER PECK, 

L. HARWOOD FOOTE, 


and I. ZANGWILL. 





SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
The Late W. W. STORY, 

W. L. ALDEN, 

G. H. JALLAND, 

S. LEVETT YEATS, 

P. L. ADDISON, 

SOPHY HARBORD, 

M. GRIFFITH, 





The Illustrations include a PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE after HUGO SALMSON, 
and Drawings by— 


A. D. McCORMICK, 
CECIL ALDEN, 
HAL HURST, 
MARK ZANGWILL, 
E, F. SKINNER, 


AND OTHERS. 


S. H. VEDDER, 

P. WOODROFFE, 

W. M. RUSSELL, 

E. ROTH, 

FRANCES A. E. EWAN, 





EprroriAL AND PusnisHine Orricze: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 
HEART OF OAK. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 8 vols., 15s, net. 

“Mr, Clark Russe!l’s exc llent new story......It 
requires the genius of a Clark Russell in his own par- 
ticular line to make all this appear possible, and to 
keep the interest steadily increasing to the finish. 
But the difficult task is accomplished, and only one 
or two of the autbor’s previous stories could be men- 
tioned as more successful, or more distinctive in 
their plot and construction, than ‘ Heart of Oak,’ ” 
—Athenzum., 


WESTMINSTER. A 


Companion Volume to *“* LONDON.” By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. With an Etched Piate of 
“The Towers of Westminster” by Francis 8. 
Walker, R.P.E., and 130 Illustrations by Wil- 
liam Patten and others, Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
“Westminster, not London, we hold to be the true 
centre of our national life...... This Sir Walter Besant, 
with picturesque pen, makes clear enough. He yields 
to no one in devotion to the memory of London. He 
has told the story of the old city and its corporate life 
in a way which has never been surpassed—not even. 
equalled. The past of the mother of municipal life 
he has made to live and breathe in these our days in 
a manner which reduces all other records of London 
to the mere dryasdust category. But we like his‘ West- 
minster’ even better......For the rest, there is nothing 
bat admiration to be expressed as well for the plan as 
for the execution of the book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERI- 


MENT. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 
“The Three Graces.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 

“Beyond a'l doubt or question ‘The Professor’s 
Experiment’ is one of the most mirthfal and most 
wholesome books of the year. This exhilarating story. 
sadeen Such a fictional tonic cannot but be regarded as ‘ a 
boon and a blessing to men’ by every novel-reader of 
a cheerful mind,’’—Daily Teleyraph, 

‘This is a downright wholesome book, and can be 
recommended to the attention of the most particular 
mother in search of literature clean and sweat enough 
for the perusal of her daughter.”—Literary World. 


SONS OF BELIAL. By Wr- 


Lak WESTALL, Author of *‘ Trust-Money,” &. 
2 vels., 10s. net. 

co- be interesting stury. The minor characters 
are handled as skilfully as the major. They, too,. 
are essentially human, and therefore essentially in- 
teresting.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“A very ar bit of work...... It is so well 
told, and it is founded upon so close a study of the 
social life with which it deals, that it is well worth 
perusa).”—Speaker. 

‘* Refreshing plenitude of human interests......4 
story well considered and admirably realised.”— 
Black and White. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK 


F. W. Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother's 
oney,” will be ready on October 22nd, in 2 vols., 
10s, net; and at every Library. 


LILITH, By Gerorce Mac- 


Dowatp, Author of * Phantastes.” Crown 8yc, 
cloth extra, 6e. 

‘This is unquestionab'y one of Dr. MacDonald’s 
best books. Vivid imagination, keen insight, deep 
religious fervour, and sublime optimism are writ 
large on every page.” —Christian World. 


CLARENCE. By Barer Harte. 


With 8 Illustrations. Orown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“ Probably no writer of fiction save Charles Dickens 
has created so many characters which we never tire 
of hearing about as the author who has just given us 
a story of the American Civ.] War...... ret Harte’s 
last book is among his very best, and his best books 
are very good.” —Realm. 


LADY KILPATRICK. By 


Rosert Bucwanay, Author cf “God and the 
Man.” Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

**The author of ‘ The Shadow of the Sword’ proves 
indisputably that his hand has not lost its cunning. 
The character of Dulcie Kilpatrick is ons that has 
few equals in the entire gallery of contemporary fic- 
tion, unless among the best of Mr. Hardy’s heroine:. 
Pies It is a capital novel.’’ —Liberal. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK 


Large imp. 4to, art canvas, 103.6d. [Shortly. 
“ Fifty cartoons, each containing at the least one 
laugh.” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF 


AUREOLE: a Diary of To-Day. Printed on 
blush-rose paper, and bound in decorated silk 
cloth, crown 8vo, 6+, 


DAGONET ABROAD. By 


GrorGe R. Sims, Author of “ How the Poor 
Live,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 
“*One might search the whole range of the litera- 
ture of travel without finding a more entertaining. 
companion than Mr. G. R. Sims.”— World. 


IN THE QUARTER. By 


Rosert W. Onameers, Author of “ The King in 
Yellow.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S LIST OF NEW & RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Popular County Series. 


In demy 8v0, cloth, 7s, 6d. ; roxburgh 10s. 6d,; Large-Paper copies, 21s. net 
each volume. 


The History of Northumberland. 


By CADWALLADER J. BatEs. 
“This addition to the ‘ Popular County Series’ is certainly one of the best 
volumes of that series.”—Guardian, - : 
“The volume is full of interest, and is written brightly and freshly.” —Public 
On tor’ Mr. Bates’s work we have little but praise. His accuracy is well 
known.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Now ready. 


The History of Suffolk. By J.J. 


Ravey, D.D., F.S.A. 

“Tf this is not the best of the short histories which Mr. Stock has issued, we 
do not know a better, and we are of opinion that it is a book which it will be 
hard to supersede.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Whoso desires a handy, and yet full and complete, as well as agreeably 
written, monograph of the county of Suffolk, cannot do better than obtain 
Canon Raven’s volume.”—Eastern Morning News, 


A HISTORY of NORFOLK. By Watrer Rrez, Author of “The Norfolk 
Antiquarian Miscellany,” ‘‘ Handbook of Norfolk Topography,” &c. 


A HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE. Second Edition. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S., 
Author of “ The West Country Garland,” &c. 

A HISTORY of DERBYSHIRE. By Joun Penpueton, Author of “Old and 
New Chesterfield.” 

A HISTORY of BERKSHIRE. By Lieutenant-Oolonel Coorrr Kine. 

A HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. By Sam Timmins, F.S.A. 

A HISTORY of CUMBERLAND. By R. 8. Ferauson, Chancellor of Carlisle. 

A HISTORY of NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, By Cornetius Brown. 

A HISTORY of HAMPSHIRE. By T. W. Snore, F.S.A. 

A HISTORY of WESTMORLAND. By Chancellor Fereusoy. 

A HISTORY of LANCASHIRE. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fisnwicr. 


CHEAP and UNIFORM EDITION of 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S WORKS, 2s. 6d. each. 


NOW READY, 


Essays about Men, 
Women, and Books. 


By AvGusTINE BriRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
“ Mr, Birrell’s light and easy style well befits his generally bar * udgments, 
A very entertaining and handy little book for leisurely reading.”—Times. _ 
“Mr, Birrell is always good company. He is always himself, and the self is so 
sane, so shrewd, so vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books 
delightful.” —Daily Chronicle. 


To be followed shortly by 


Obiter Dicta. (First Series.) 
Obiter Dicta. (Second Series.) 
Res Judicate. 


*,* The Original Editions are still on Sale, 5s. per Volume, 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The Furled Banner ; or, 4 Father's Mistake. 


By Heatuer Grey, Author of “ Lord Stafford Audley; or, Some Children 
of the King.” 
In crown 8yvo, handsomely bound in cloth, 63. 


Runic Rocks: a North Sea Idyl. 


By WitHELM Jensen. Translated by Marianne E. Svuck.ine, with a 
Preface by Professor G, FrrpLER. 
‘The book will repay a lengthy study, and will be also interesting to the 
casual reader.”—Liverpool Mercury. ; 
“ Jensen’s writing possesses great charm.”’—Guardian. 
“The book displays real thought and power.” —National Observer. 
“An interesting example of modern German literature, well translated.,....A 
book quite out of the common.”—Speaker. _ 7 ‘ 
‘*A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place 
In the imaginative literature of the present decade.”—Academy, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 6s, 


Gladys Woodley ; or, The Bride of Amiel 


By EGLanTINE, 


NEW BOOK BY “E. V. B.” 
Tastefully bound in cloth or parchment, 5s, 


A Garden of Pleasure. 


“KE. V. B,,” Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden.” 
nee is too coarse a word to convey one’s appreciation.””—Bradford 
server, 
mm... who love flowers will revel in the record of a famous garden.” —Leeds 
ercury, 
“The book is choicely illustrated by the author’s own and is tastefull 
printed.”—Literary World, . —_ “ 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 364. 


ConTENTS. 
1, Freeman, Froupe, and SEELEY. 6. Taz New Drama, 
2. Tue NovEts or Maria EpGewortu. | 7. Pusiic Orrniow 1m Inpra, 
3. THe ART OF TRANSLATION, 8. Mrs, Aucustus Craven, 
4. Rivat Leavers & Party Lecacies,| 9, VitLace ComMUNITIES Im SPAIN, 
5. Lieutroor’s APosToLic FaTHERs, 10, Torguato Tasso, 
1l, Tue TrrumPx oF CONSERVATISM. 


THE NEW INDEX VOLUME. 


Nos. 361 and 362, being the Index to Vols, 161-180, are ready, price 6s, each. 








JUST OUT, with Plans, 8vo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

Author of ‘*The Early Flemish Painters,” ‘Painting in North Italy,” &. 
Including the Founding and Early Days of the y News, Experiences as 
War Correspondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean 
War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c,. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


With the Arguments for and against the present Law, and the various 
proposed Changes in it. 
(On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions.) 
A Manual for Administrators and Workers, 
By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P. 


JUST OUT, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


BISHOP HEBER: 
Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. 
With Letters and Verses, not hitherto published. 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Life of William Oarey,” “ Henry Martyn,” &c. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FOUR HUMOURISTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I.—DICKENS: Taz Humoverst as Democrat. 
IIL—THACKERAY: Tue Humovurist as PHILOSOPHER. 
III—GEORGE ELIOT: Tus Humovrist as Poet. 
IV.—CARLYLE: Tse Humovurist as Propuer. 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 


*.* This Work is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
. University Extension Manuals,” Sdited by Professor Kuieut, of St. Andrews 
niversity. 


2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS VALPY FRENCH. 


Scholar and Missionary. First Bishop of Lahore. 1825-1891. 
By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. 
Portrait, Illustrations and Maps. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. 
For the most part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. 
To which are added 
SOME SHORT ADDRESSES TO COMMUNICANTS. 


By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. 





8vo, 7s. 


6d, 
DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 


CONTENTS.—Tue Viren Biats or Our Lorp—Tue Conscioususss OF OUR 
Lorp 1n His Mortat Livz—TRANSUBSTANTIATION UV, NIHILIANIGM ; 


Crown 8vo, 16s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c., 


An Entirely New Work. 
Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, B.E., K.C.B. 


With assistance from Colonel Cupamarpz, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. HoGartTx, 
ofessor W. Ramsar, Colonel Everett, 0.M.G., Lient<nant- 
Colonel Hagry Ooorsr, Mr, Dever, and others, 


With numerous Maps. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST 


Small 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


ON EITHER SIDE of the RED SEA, 


with Illustrations of the Granite Ranges of the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt and of Sinai. By H. M. B.,C. E. B., and 
T. B. With an Introduction and Footnotes by E. N. 
Buxton. 53 Page Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Authors, and 21 cuts in the text. 

“Fall of those bright and genial touches which bstoken a happy party and a 
thoroughly delightful expedition. The photographs have been very effectively 
reproduced,” —Times. 

“The letters are extremely well written.”"—Essex County Chronicle. 


“They took with them high spirits, good health,a sonse of humour, anda 
snap-shot camera,’—Daily Chronicle, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP in NORTH 
AMERICA. By Lady Tureopora Gurst. With 16 Page 
Illustrations, principally from the Author’s Sketches. 

** Well worth reading.” —Saturday Review. 
* She wields a skilfal pencil as well as a pl t pen.” —Scot, 
“Written in a bright, breczy style, and is eminently readable.”—Manchester 

Guardian, 

“The book is always very readable.”— 





Queen, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 1895. 


CHINA and JAPAN. Stanford’s 


Map of the Empires of China and Japan. Extended to 
show the adjacent portions of the Russian Empire, India, 
Burmah, &c., and showing the Railways and Principal Lines 
of Communication between the various Countries. One sheet, 
40 by 27 inches, 110 miles tol inch. Prices, Coloured Sheet, 
8s.; mounted to fold in case, 10s. 6d.; mounted on rollers 
and varnished, 14s. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 1895. 


CANADA. Map of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway System, showing the Line and its Branches, 
Principal Stations and Proposed Extensions. Printed in 
Colours. One sheet, 42 by 17 inches, 83 miles to 1 inch. 
Prices, Coloured Sheet, 3s.; mounted to fold in case, 6s. 





NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Nearly ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol. II. South Africa. By 
A. H. Kerang, F.R.G.S., Author of “North Africa” in same 
series, “ Eastern Geography,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 
Illustrations. 


Tha Vols. alrezdy issued in the New Series are :— 


AFRICA: Vol. I. North Africa. By 
A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Asia” in the same series, 
“Eastern Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 


“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original 
«abour, for the volume in the former series by tho late Keith Johnsiou has been 
entirely superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which 
uz has discharged his task.”—Glasgow Herald, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. Australia 
and New Zealand. By A. R. Wautacez, LL.D., F.R.S. 15s. 
“A remarkably usefal work, which exemplifies in a striking degree the higher 


édeal and wider range of information aimed at by modern geographers as com- 
pared with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago.”—Times. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II. Malaysia 


and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. Guiniemarp, 
M.D. 165s. 


“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is cortainly the most interesting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.”—Nature, 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 COOKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, 


MEN, CITIES, AND EVENTS. 





MR. EDWARD Rees : en BDOKS. 


Now ready at “alt. Libraries an Libraries 


THE LAND OF THE NILE “SPRINGS. 


By Colonel Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.O.M.G., C.B 
Recently British Commissioner in ‘Uganda. 
With numerous Illustrations and two Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Altogether this is one of the most pleasant and read. 
able of the many books on African administration that have recently appeared, 
It is fall of dramatic interest, and the narrative mever lacks picturesqueness, 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that there is not an ape tose | page from 
the beginning to the end of the book, the value of which is enhanced by two ex- 
cellent maps and a number of beautiful illustrations.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—'It is, indeed, the reaction from the Blue-book, 


whose phraseology he continually uses with "the happiest irony. And as the re- 


action it is | pew wd more valuable in its way than all the Blue-books that ever 
came out of the Queen’s printing press.” press.” 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop KNIGHT BRUCE, 
Formerly? Bishop of Mashonaland. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
[Ready October 23rd. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


Watter RaveiGs, Professor of English Literature at my gh sragety 
College, Author of ‘ The English Novel,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol: a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. LiowEs, ToLLEMACcHE, Author 
of ** Safe Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. RB, Constance Mavp. Illus. 
trated by H. Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyll under Napoleon the First. By ALBERT PuLirzer, 
With numerous Photogravure Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. 
y October 23rd, 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” 


ON THE THRESHOLD By Isazetra 


O. Forp, Author of “ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LIFE’S PRESCRIPTION: in Seven 


Doses. By D. MacLaren Morrison. Crown 8vo, parchment, 1s. 6d. 


FIFTY DINNERS. By Colonel A. 


9 rhomamaaias Author of ‘‘ Common Sense Cookery.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3. e a 
London: EDWARD “ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


FIRST EDITION SUBSCRIBED BEFORE PUBLICATION, 


By Wm. 


Beatty-Kinaston. Demy 8vo, 16s. SECOND EDITION now ready. 


1,500 MILES AN HOUR. By Cuartzs Dixov. 


A Book of Adventure. With Illustrations by Oaptain Arthur Layard, late 
R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. (Now ready. 


FIGURE AND FANCY SKATING. Dedicated 


to Lady Archibald Campbell, and with Preface by the EArt Or DerBy. By 
Geo, A. MgaGuer, the Champion Figure-Skater of the World. Profusely 
Iilustrated with Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Ready this month. 


JOHN ELLICOMBE’S TEMPTATION. By 


the Hon. Mrs, Henry Cuetwrnp and W. H. WitkErns (Part-Author of “The 
Green Bay Tree”’). Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready this month, 


BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT: Tales chiefly of 


Galloway, gathered from the years 1839 to 1895. ByS. R. Crockett, Author 
of “The Stickit Minister, ”** The Raiders,” &c, Second Edition, 18th Thonu- 
sand, large crown 8y0, c'o:h, gilt tom, 6s. [Now ready, 


The Two Cheapest Books in the World. 


Buss, Sanps & Foster also announce the Publication of Two Works which 
are by far the best value for the moncy ever offered in the histury of pub i-hisz. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
COMMONLY CALLED IN ENGLAND 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A Reprint of the First Edition of LANE’S Translation from the Arabic, with the 
addition of ALADDIN and ALI BABA, taken from another source, 
Demy 8vo (8? by 5fin.), reset from new type, printed on choice antique laid 
paper, 512 pp., cloth extra, gilt lettered, 2s. 

The Publishers beg to draw attention to the following ye from the Trans- 
lator’s Preface :—" I have thought it right to omit such tales, anecdotes, &c., a3 are 

comparatively uninteresting or on any account objectionable.” [Now ready.] 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
THE LIFE & ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


A Verbatim Reprint of STOTHARD’S Edition of 1820, with Reproductions of tha 
20 Engravings separately printed on plate paper, and inserted in the volume. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

Demy S8vo (8} by 5§in.), reset from new type, printed on choice antique laid 
paper, 384 pp., bound in cloth extra, gilt lettered, 2s. 

[This Work will be published about October 29th.] 














London: BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER, 15 Craven St., Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GO’S LIST. 


ON OCTOBER 25th. 
In 1 vol. imp. 8vo, pp. 1,800, £2 2s, in cloth ; or £2 12g, 6d, in half-morooco, 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 


Special care has been taken to secure COMPREHENSIVENESS, ACCURACY, 
and CLEARNESS,—the three most important features of a Gazetteer. 


In order to secure COMPREHENSIVENESS the Gazetteer includes :— 
1, In the Britis Istxs—All Parishes and all Places with Railway Stations 
or with Post Offices. 
2, On the Continent oF Evrorg—All Towns and Villages with more than 
2,000 Inhabitants, as well as many other Places that have some Special 





Circumstances connected with them. 
3. In the BritisH Ootonrss—All ay Towns and Villages, and many 
Places with a Population of under 100, 
4, In the UnsiTep Stares—All Places having a Population of 500 or above. 
5, Other Information likely to be of practical utility to Business Men, 


In order to ensure ACCURACY :— 
1, All Facts, such as Populations, &c., have been taken from Official Sources, 
such as latest Census Returns, &c. 
2, Articles on Countries and the Larger Divisions of the Globe have been 
mostly done by Specialists. é 
3. As far as possible the Correctness of Articles has been carefully tested by 
submitting them to Local Revisers. 


In order to ensure CLEARNESS :— 


1. Good clear Type has been used. . 
2A separate paragraph has been given to each entry, thereby securing ezsy 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY HALFORD, 
Bart., G.O.H., M.D., F.R.8., President of the Royal College of Physic‘ans, 
* Physician to George III., George IV., William IV., and to her Majesty 
ucen Victoria. By Witttam Munk, M.D., F.8.A., Fellow and late Vice- 
Z ——— the Royal College of Physicians of London, With 2 Portraits, 

vO, le 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 


Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions, By George Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. Part II. 
POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. With Portrait 
and 5 Illustrations, crown 8vc, 103, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 


KETTLEWELL. With Details of the History of the Non-Jurors, By the 
Author of “ Nicholas Ferrar: his Household and his Friends.” Edited, with 
an Introduction, by the Rev. T. T, Carter, M.A., Hon. Oanon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 


By tho Very Rev. A. K. H. Borp, D.D. (Edin.), LL.D. (3t. And.), First 
Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “Twenty-five Years of St, Andrews,” 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
*,* This Volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any 
periodical, and which are not autobiographical, 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches by Dr, 
EuizaBeTH BLACKWELL. Crown 8710, 63, 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. Part I. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND OUT OF 
HEALTH. By Jane H. Watxer, L.R.C.P.1., L.R.0.S,, M.D. (Brux.), 
Physician to the New Hospital for Women. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


CHESS SPARKS; or, Short and Bright 


Games of Chess, Oollected and Arranged by J. H. Extis, M.A. &vo, 4s, 6. 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and other Tales. By 


Epwin Lester Arnon, Author of “ Phra the Phoenician,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Remarkable for vigour and picturesqueness......The book is entertaining 
throughout, and will be oagerly read by a!l who take it up.”—Scotsman, 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen 


M. Bourton. Crown 8vo, 63. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. A CONAN DOYLE. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. Edited 


and Arranged by A. Conan Dor.e, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &, Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

“Dr. Doyle’s latest book affords him aa ontlet for some frank and outspoken 
comments on the orthodox religious way of looking at things, and we cannot 
doubt that many who bave been attracted by his powers a3a tale-teller will more 
or less consciously come under his sway as a teacher.”’—Inquirer, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8, R, GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., & REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A, Ph.D, 
a: Aptian No, 40, OCTOBER, 1895. Royal 8v0, 5s, 
- Articles :— 


Tue Orrice or ConstaBLe, By H. B. Simpcon. 
Erasmus 1n Ivaty. By the Rev. Edward H. R, Tatham. 
An Irish ABSENTEE AND HIS TENANTS, 1768-92. By J, G. Alger. 
Tue Wak OF THE SONDERBUND. By W. B. Duffield. 
2, Notesand Documents.—3, Reviews of Books.—4. Periodical Notices.—5. List of 
Recent Historica! Publications,—6, Index to the Tenth Volume, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 374. 


1. A Historror Spain By Utick Burke. | 7. Lirz or Sir Fitzsames STEPHEN, 
2. Tue House or ANNANDALE. 8 MerpiavaL Crrrus, 
5. Ortmean LETTERS. 9, Recexst Musicay ORITICISM. 





4. SHELLS AND MoLLuscs, 10. Tus FRENCH IN MapaGascaR. 
5. Memoirs or Barras. 11. Potmics, PARTIES, AND IMPERIAL 
6, ARGON anp HELIUM, DEFENCE, 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS” 
NEW BOOKS: 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: a Bio- 


graphy, ByAnna M. Stoppart. With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s 
Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. 


“Most interesting record of a singularly interesting life......We have in these 
two volames a worthy memorial of a fascinating personality and an adequate 
record of a noble career.”—Daily Chronicle, 


“ These two volumes are well arranged as to matter, and are well written,.”— 
Morning Post, 


“The biographer’s successive pictures of John Blackie in his boyhood, in Lis 
eager, ardent college days, in his *‘wanderjahre’ over Germany and Italy, aud 
daring other stages of his life, are well drawn.”—Daily News, 


“A painstaking and well-compacted biography......After reading the story of 
his life one is more disposed than ever to echo the words of the Edinburgh cab- 
man, ‘ We all love him,’”—Scotsman, 


** Professor Blackie’s friends and admirers will owe a famous debt of gratitude 
to Miss Stoddart for the masterly fashion in which she has treated the story cf 
his life...... Her book will add not a little to the estimation in which its subject. 
is held by the world at large.”—Daily Graphic, 


“ Miss Stoddart has accomplished her task from beginning to end in the most 
praiseworthy fashion......A portraiture of the most vivid and fascinating kind, 
which is entirely worthy of its subject.”—Glasgow Herald, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW VOLUME. 


POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. 
By Sir Herzert MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Meridiana: Noontide 
Essays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” ** A Duke of Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, 63. 

[Neat week- 





SOME MEMORIES of PARIS. 


Apotrxuus, Crown 8yo, 63. 


By F. 
[Next week. 


The TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminis- 


cences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossett’, 
Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By Jonn S=sexton, C.B. 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“His ‘Table-Talk’ is that of a man of fine temper and wide calture......It 
exalts the dead by the felicity and tenderness of its portraiture, and it canrot 
but delight the living by the temper and charm of its style,”—Times. 

“*Shirley’s Table-Talk’ is so full of good things that it is difficult to know 
where to begin, and still more difficult to tear oneself away.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Dr. Skelton’s Reminiscences are delightful reading. It would be strange 


ndeed if so genial an essayist a3 the ‘Shirley’ of Blackwood did not charm.” 
—St, James’s Gazette, 





CHAPTERS in an ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 
Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece, By E, M,Cuuncn. With Photo 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The most adventurous and fascinating piece of biography we have come 
across for a long time,”’—West minster Gazette, 


* A vivid picture of a remarkable man...... Tho narrative is full of the fire and 
dash which were a part of Sir Richard Church’s own character.”— Scotsman. 


“No novel could pre:ent more thrilling passages than are to be found in this 
book.”—Admirally and Horse Guards Gazette, 


DOWN the VILLAGE STREET. Scenes 


in a West Country Hamlet. By Curistorpuer Hare. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The sketches are marked by a quiet and convincing power......Mr. Hare’s 
touch is above all things sympathetic.””—Scotsman. 


“The author has a power of depiction such as is rarely found outside the pages 
of the great masters of fiction.”—Manchester Courier. 





Standard Edition in Half-Crown Volumes. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 83 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SOB8S, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York. 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 


LIST OF _ FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN "INDIA : Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By | Field- 


Marshal Lord ROBERTS, of Kandahar, V.O., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. In 2 vols. dem = | Lord Roberts, General 
braham Roberts, Sir Henr: vd Lawrence, General ‘Nicholson, Sir James Outram, Lord Clyde, Sir William Mansfield, H.H. the Amir of Afghanistan, 


Lacknow, ‘Oawnpore, Kabul, Penne &e. 


Sir A 
&c.; and Maps or Plans of Delh 


8vo. With Portraits of Field-Marshal 


vol, small crown 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE (1871-83). 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, D.O.L. With Portraits of Mrs, Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald, engraved on 8 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 


and other Illustrations. 


With Portraits 


By WALTER GoopMAN. 


n 2 vols. crown 8v 


A 


MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE, Mother of Thomas Adol 


oaerer, Trollope, Author of ‘The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 


phus and 


“The Widow Barnaby,” &c. By her Daughter-in-law, FRANCES ELEANOR 


OLLOPE. With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and wine 2 Portraits. 
n 2 vols, demy 8 


A 


MEMOIR OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


By W. Fraser Raz. 


With an Introduction by the Marquess of Durrzrin and Ava, i G.C.B. With Portrait. 
1 vol. dem: 
MY RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Jouy Atrrep Gray, 
M.B., late Eurgeon to his Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. — Portrait and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTION s OF NOTABLE PEOPLE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. By CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, first Minister Resident of the United States of America to Greece. With Portrait. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. By F. E. Barnus, C.B., Author of 
“Forty Years at the Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General of ei Assistant Secretary, and Inspector-General of Mails. 
1 vol. crown 8 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. 


With a Portrait of Father Healy. 


n 1 vol. demy 8 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. 


By FREDERIOK JAMES CROWEST, Author of “The Great a Poets,’ 


*&c. With Illustrations, 


n 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. “a an Old Colleger, Arrour Duke CoLrrincs. 


Frontispiece. 


With 


1 vol. large crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. To which are added Letters to 


and from her Husband, the late Auaustus DE Moraan. Edited « her Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. 


With a Portrait. 


1 vol. crown 8v0. 


ENGLAND'S GREATEST PROBLEM. By Juri Surrer, Author of * A Colony 


of Mercy.” 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. 


Romance of the Stage,’’ &c. 


n 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


By Percy Fitz-Gerap, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The 





Standard Works 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Professor 


TuEroporR Mommsen. Translated (with the Author's sanction, and Addi- 
tions) by Dr. P, W. Dickson, In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 37s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of the late Professor Max DunckERr, by Evetyn Axspzort, M.A., 
LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 


Earliest Time down to 337 B.C. From the German of Dr. Ernst OCvrrivs, 
Rector of the pence wh of Berlin. By A. W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, 
each volume separately, 18s, [Vols, le and III, reprinting. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE 


HOUSE OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doray, F.S.A., Author of “ Table 


Traits and Something on Them,” &. Fourth and Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. 


8vo, 253, 


THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By Ayton Ginpety. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN 
TRoox. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POST OFFICE. 


From its Establishment down to 1836. By Hrersert Joyce, C.B., of the 
Post Office. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FACTORY 


SYSTEM. From the Earhest Times down to the vomee Day. By 
WuaTeELy Oooxe Tartor. Introductory volume, demy 8vo, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN: 


THOMAS, TENTH EARL OF DUNDONALD. Popu'’ar 
Edition, with "Portraits, Charts, and 9 Illustrations on Wood, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS. By Freperick 


Crowest. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA. 


By Frepericx Courtenay Se1ovs. With Map and 19 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Smit and Whymper. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 183, 





for the Library. 
THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, From the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the 
Accession of George IV. By Witt1am James, 6 vols. crown 8yo, 42s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION, By Avotrne Tuiers, Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
With 50 Engravings, 5 vols. demy 8vo, 453. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


CANTERBURY. From St, Augustine to Juxon. By the Very Rev. 
Water Farguuar Hoor, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The 
following volumes sold separately ax shown :—Vol, I., 15s.; Vol. IT., 153. aS 

3 Vols. VI. and VII., 30s.; Vol. VIII., 15s. ; Vol. IX., 15s. ; Vol. X 
158. ; Ta. XI, 15s. ; Vo’. XII, 15s. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Peter ConnInGuHAM, F.8,A. 9 vols. demy 8vo, with 50 Illustra. 
tions on Steel, £5 5s. 


REMINISCENCES OF W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRESS. By 


Georgiana Hitt. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 14 Illustrations on Steel, 303, 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


A New 
Edition. By J. F. RowsotHam. Crown 8yo, 63, 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS I. 


By Jutia Parpor, 3 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits on 
a brief Memoir of the Author, 42s, oe 


THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. By 


JuLIa Parpor. 3 vole. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, AND THE 


COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTERNTA CEN- 
a Book. 4 By Jutta Parpox. 3 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Portra‘ts 
on Steel, 42s, 
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